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COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


ve—Ivy Day at Smith. Below—Tree Day at Wellesley. . 
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INVITATION. 

\/ ites are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A the commencement season ‘‘things happen,’’ 
interesting things at that, in all our colleges, 
but the events that do not happen, but have 
been carefully planned, have a ‘peculiar claim 
to commemoration and regard. In that view 
it is a pleasure to offer the cover-page illustra- 
tions of charming festivals that are regularly 
observed at two Massachusetts colleges for 
women—‘‘Ivy day’’ at Smith, and ‘‘Tree day’’ 
at Wellesley. The pictures explain themselves. 
But it ought to be added that the marches and 
dances are arranged months beforehand, that 
the participants, who, even by the light of 
nature, would move more gracefully than young 
men, are carefully rehearsed in every grouping 
and movement, and that the tableaus which 
spectators find so fascinating owe their perfec- 


tion to painstaking art as well as to youth and | ber. 


beauty. ® 


(y= more the peach-crop has failed, but this 
time one receives the report with credence, | no 
for that May frost was severe enough to benumb 
more hardy blossoms. Reports from the South- 
ern growers are somewhat more reassuring. 
New England naturally got the worst of it. 
Yet the Hartford Post notes a few odd excep- 
tions to the rule of destruction. In the case of 
one orchard in the Connecticut Valley, a va- 
grant current of warm air seems to have strayed 
through and protected it. Orchards on all 
sides were blasted and stand bare, but the trees 
of that particular orchard hang full of fruit. 


& 


he ant at the picnic has been the theme of 

many jests, but one who believes that an 
aroused and offended ant is nothing but a joke 
should endure the experience of a telephone 
lineman who was working in Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts. Ants invaded his lunch-box, 
and although he thought he brushed them all 
away, it proved that he took one into his mouth 
with a bite of sandwich. The insect lodged in 
the man’s throat. Food and drink would not 
take it down, it steadfastly refused te come up, 
and the action of its ‘‘nippers’’ was near driving 
the man crazy. Two doctors tried for and 
failed to remove it. 
up, it was still ‘‘alive and kicking.’’ 


& 


ae New England men will figure during the 
summer and autumn in cross-country jour- 
neys that are distinctly out of the common. 
In the one case, an old-time resident of Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, will come home on horse- 
back from San Antonio, New Mexico, a distance 
of more than twenty-five hundred ,miles, even 
if he followed the route of the mail-trains; and 
he expects to cover it in three months. The 
second traveller will leave the post-office at 
Portland, Maine, October 29th, designing to 
walk to Chicago, a distance of about twelve 
hundred and fifty-six miles, resting on Sundays, 
and reaching the Western metropolis November 
28th—twenty-six days of actual walking time. 
The pedestrian performed this feat forty years 
ago. Now he is in his sixty-ninth year. But 
he expects to demonstrate that exercise in the 
open air is a sure conservator of youthful vigor 

always a wholesome lesson for the multitude, 


whether taught by the endurance of horse or | 


nan, hs 


hildren’s Sunday,’’ recently commemo- 
rated, which, next to Christmas and 
Kaster, is probably the festival most generally 
observed by American Protestant churches, had 
its jubilee celebration this year in the church 


in which it is said to have originated, the First | 


Universalist of Chelsea, Massachusetts. For a 
number of years preceding, the pastor, Rev. 
Charles Hall Leonard, now dean of the Crane 
Theological School at Tufts College, had set 
apart a Sunday in the early summer, which 
was variously known as ‘‘ Rose,’’ ‘‘ Flower,’’ or 
‘Children’s Sunday,’’ the service being devoted 
to the young; but by 1857 the beauty and fitness 
of the occasion had so grown upon the congre- 
gation that Children’s Sunday was made a 
fixed festival, to fall upon the second Sunday 
in June. Other churches in Boston and vicin- 


ity soon began to observe this Sunday. In 


When the third fetched it | 








| school-teacher sitting on the south porch, and 











1867 the Universalists adopted it for the whole 

denomination, in 1868 the Methodists took the | 
same step, in 1883 the Presbyterian Church | 
acted favorably on the idea, and in the following 

year the Congregationalists came into line. 

Probably it needed no argument in either 
instance—simply a suggestion—to convince good 

men of the need of thus paving the way to the 
chureh of the future. 


THE TRANSFER OF ALASKA. 


monument is about to be erected in Seattle | 

to the memory of William H. Seward, 
through whose efforts is largely due the posses- | 
sion of Alaska by the United States. Seward | 
had long foreseen the value of this territory, | 
and when the transfer was proposed, he urged 
proceedings to a happy and speedy termination. 
The story of the negotiations is interesting, and 
is told by Mr. Frederick W. Seward in ‘‘Seward | 
at Washington. ’’ 

The negotiations with Russia were prolonged 
and ious. It was difficult to settle on a sum 
of compensation not so small as to belittle the 
transaction nor so large as to deprive it of its 
real character of an act of friendship on the part 
of Russia to the United States. Finally Seward 
fixed on the sum of seven million two hundred 
thousand dollars, to be submitted to Russia’s 
—. 

ne evening Mr. Seward was at home, in- 
dulging in a game of whist, when the Russian 
minister was annou c 

**T have just received a despatch,’’ he said, 

*‘stating that the Emperor gives consent to the 


cession. To-morrow we will sign the papers.’’ 
‘*To-morrow !’’ cried Seward, jumping up 
from the table. ‘‘Why morrow? Let us 


make the treaty to-night.’’ 
‘*But where are the clerks ?’’ 
‘If you can muster your maptios by ae by midnight 


you will find me ar, ”” replied 
Soa ~~ meeting was held a the treaty 
signed before daybreak. There was need of 


haste, A session was near its close. The 
news caused great surprise in the Senate. ‘‘It 
is the biggest and most unheard-of thing the 
edeninisteation has done yet,” said one mem- 


gm of the territory 
caused storms of — The new land was 
dubbed ‘‘barren’’ ; ‘‘worthless’’ ; ‘‘God-forsaken 
ey whose only pa corny were icebergs and 

lar bears’ ; Seward’ s folly’; ‘‘Johnson’s 
Lo me bear pone ‘‘an egregious blunder,’’ ko 
and a ‘‘bad bargain.”’ 

One beautifu Ber tember day in 1867, at half 
past three in the afternoon, the formal "transfer | 
of the land was made. United States and 
Russian soldiers met on Alaskan soil and took 
in the ceremonies. Alternate salutes were 

from American and Russian batteries. 

Captain Pestchouroff made the speech of cession. 

By the enn of His Majesty, Emperor 

of Russia, I transfer to the United States the 
territory of Alaska.” 

Mr. Seward himself chose the name of the 
new territory. It had been known before as 
Russian America. A number of titles were 
offered for consideration, but ‘*Alaska,’’ the | 
name of the peninsula, was selected as being 
‘*brief, euphonious and sensible.’’ 


The news of the 
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A PRIMITIVE THERMOMETER. 

he new railroad, although only fifty miles 

in length, opened a new world to the 
Duquettes, who had lived all their lives in a 
tiny, poverty-stricken settlement far from the 
nearest town. The railroad, however, made it 
possible for Pauline Duquette to sell the truly 
remarkable baskets that the Indians had taught 
her to make; and having once found her way 
to a settled community, it was the good old 
lady’s, habit to market her wares in person at 
least four times a year, but she still eyed the 
civilized world with childish wonder. 


A thermometer on the poreh of one of her 
patrons attracted her attention one wintry day. 

**W’at you ees do wit dose t’ing?’’ inquired 
Pauline, fingering the instrument with frank 
curiosity. 

“‘Tt tells us,’’ explained Mrs. Breen, ‘‘ wheth- 
er the weather is hot or cold. See, it is ten 
above zero to-day—much colder than it was 
yesterday. 

‘But, madame, ** queried the Frene chwoman, 
“‘ees eet that you ees possess no 

‘*Cat? What has a cat to do with it?”’ 

‘‘She ees work of a sameness lak dat,’’ re- 
turned Pauline. ‘‘Oui, madame. She ees OP 
you how ees dose wedder. Eef eet ees cold, 
cold, monsieur dose cat ees roll herself all up lak 
one petite ball. Eef dose wedder yme more 
hot on herself dose puss-cat ees stretch out long, 
long, lak she ees compose of w’at you ees call 
chew-gum.’ 





* © 


PRECAUTIONARY AFFLICTION. 


hen Captain Bascomb had left his old 
friend, Captain Somers, and the new 


had disappeared down the road, the young 
woman spoke of him with some curiosity. 


“*T understood from Mrs. Bascomb that her 
husband was very deaf, ‘almost stone-deaf,’ 
she told me, I’m sure,’”’ said the school-teacher. 

“But she seemed to hear all we said with perfect | 
ease.’ 

Captain Somers leaned toward her and spoke | | 
in a low, cautious one ae there was no 
eavesdropper to hear hi 

‘Don’t let Mis’ Rascenad know it,’’ he said, 
hurriedly. ““He does seem to hear pretty well 
when she ain’t round, but none of us folks ever | 
let on to her. She’s a good woman as ever | 
lived, but a most tremenjous bosser and ; 





everlastin’ talker. An’ we all think that Gersh 
Bascomb begun to realize ten years ago that if 
he didn’t want to be harried right off’n the face 
o’ the earth, the thing for him to do was to 

w deef, gradual, but steady—an’ he’ s done 
it, to all intents an pupposes, ma’am! 
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VOLUME 81. 


Ly: was with the hope of 
finding an intimate friend 
that Lida Allan went to 
college. Her mother waited anx- 
iously for her earliest letters, and 
devoured them in eager haste to 
discover some hint of success in 
the search; for being a wise 
woman, she knew her own 
daughter, and understood the 
difficulty as well as the necessity 
of the case. The first letter was 
written on the day of arrival. It 
contained a frantic appeal for enough 
money to buy her ticket home immedi- 
ately, because she had a lonesome room 
away up in the north tower, and nobody 
had spoken to her all the afternoon, and 
her trunk had not come, and she did not 
know where the dining-room was, and 
the corridors were full of packing- 
boxes with lids scattered about, and 
hundreds of girls were hurrying to 
and fro with step-ladders, and running 
to hug each other, and everything. 

The second letter said that a fresh- 
man named Eugenia May had come up 
to help her unpack. Eugenia had a 
long braid, too, and her hair was curly 
round her face, and she laughed a 
good deal. She had marched into the 
dining-room alone the very first evening, 
and plumped down at one of the senior 
tables in the middle row. That was 
when Lida saw her first—she was gig- 
gling, with her head bent down and 
her napkin over her eyes, while the 
seniors sat round, smiling at her. She 
had just learned of her terrible mistake, 
and was pretending not to care. 

But she did care. She told Lida so 
after chapel that night, when they met 
in Miss Merriam’s room. Miss Merriam 
was a junior, who lived next door to 
Lida in the tower. She had invited all 
the neighborhood in to drink chocolate, 
but Lida did not like her much because 
she had a loud voice and crossed hér 
knees and tipped back in her chair 
sometimes. 

The third missive was only a postal 
card bearing a properly telegraphic com- 
munication to the effect that it was 
Saturday morning, and Gene was wait- 
ing to escort her to the chapel to hear 
the lists of freshman names assigned to 
each recitation section. Mrs. Allan 
scanned the message with a quick throb 
of pleasure, then laid it down with a 
sigh. It sounded hopeful enough, if 
only Lida would be careful not to drive 
away this friend as she had the others. 

Meanwhile on that Saturday morn- 
ing Gene and Lida, alert and shy, had 
hurried with their two hundred class- 
mates into chapel. The new friends 
sat side by side. Lida was in terror 
of making some dreadful mistake that 
might overwhelm her with a vast indefinite 
disgrace. She leaned forward in the pew, the 
pencil trembling between her fingers, the blood 
pounding in her ears, while from the platform 
in front a cool voice read on evenly through 
page after page of names. And then at last 
the tragic despair of finding that she had jotted 


in English! 
When she managed to gasp out the awful 

















ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 





GENE LISTENED IN PETRIFIED SILENCE TO THE STRANGE, HARD VOICE 


her many brothers and sisters at home, tears | 


had always an embarrassing effect. What had 
been making this girl ery? 

‘*Let’s—let’s go to the orchard,’’ she stam- 
mered. ‘‘It’s lovely, and the fresh air will 
help your—your headache. ’’ 


She had a boyish notion that anybody pre- | 
herself down for two sections in Latin and none | ferred to excuse heavy eyes by calling it head- | 


ache rather than tears. 
Lida pointed to the bed, which was half 


situation in Gene’s ear, that young person looked made up. 


worried for full half a minute. It is a very 
serious thing to be a freshman. 


common sense came to the rescue. 


Then her cheery | agonized reproach. 


‘‘Why didn’t you tell me?’’ she said, in 
*‘Of course I supposed the 


maids attended to the beds here. I left the 


‘*Never mind. We'll go up and look the lists | mattress turned over the foot all day long, and 


over after she has finished them all.’’ 
‘Oh, can we? Will you truly go with me?’’ 
Lida drew a quick sigh of relief and gratitude. 


the door was half-open. Everybody in the 
neighborhood must have looked in and thought 
I was lazy and shiftless. Then Miss Merriam 


This was one of the precious advantages of | poked in her head a minute ago, and said, 
having found a friend. She looked at Gene | ‘Heigh-ho, little one, time to make up your bed! 


with such an adorable, half-wistful, half-joyous 
smile on her delicate face that Gene never quite 


| 


It has aired long enough, and the maid is not 
expected to do it.’ She said that tome! Oh, 


forgot the sensation of realizing it was meant I hate her!”” Lida caught her breath hard. 


all for her. 

The memory of it returned time and again in 
the coming days, when Lida’s exacting ways 
seemed almost beyond endurance. For Lida 
was one of those devoted feminine natures that 
give all and demand all and suffer in a myriad 
mysterious ways. 

On the afternoon of that same Saturday, 
when Gene skipped up the narrow tower stairs 
to invite Lida to go to the orchard to gather a 
serap-basket full of apples, she discovered the 
door locked. In answer to her lively rat-tat- 
too and gay call over the transom, she heard 
the key turn. 

Gene started to dash in; then, after one 
glance, stopped and fumbled uneasily with the 
knob. In her happy-go-lucky childhood with 








Gene opened her eyes wider in astonished 
curiosity. ‘ 

**But didn’t you want to know it?’’ 

“She mortified me. Do you know how it 
feels to be mortified? The—the awfulness —’’ 
Lida stopped herself and swallowed once or 
twice as if something stuck in her throat. ‘‘She 
might have told me in a different manner, so 
as not to wound me so heartlessly. She isn’t 
a lady.’’ 

**Please!’’ Gene was squirming. ‘‘Don’t 
talk that way! She is my friend, you know. 
We live in the same town. She’s nice, really. 
She’s fine! You’ve only seen the outside. 
Please !’’ 

**Oh, well,’’ 


Lida raised her shoulders 








I wish—I wish you wouldn’t — Oh, well, 
being a junior of course makes it less important. 
You won’t have much to do with her.”” The 
discontented tone altered suddenly to bright 
affection. ‘‘Yes, Gene, I’d love to go to the 
orchard with you.’’ 


‘*You’re a sort of a funny girl,’’ said Gene, | 


meditatively, on their way across the campus, 
**but I guess I like you pretty well, anyhow. 
It is interesting to have friends that are differ- 
ent, don’t you think ?’’ 

**To have one friend that is different,’’ cor- 
rected Lida. 

** All right,’’ langhed Gene. ‘‘Oh, see what 
a gorgeous, glorious place this is, with the trees 











! 





and scarlet woodbine and the lake sparkling | 


away over there, and girls, girls, girls! But I 
don’t believe there is a single other one just 
like you.’’ 

During the next week this thought recurred 
to her more than once. After some diplomatic 
manceuvering the two friends managed to have 
their singles exchanged for a double room. 
After moving in, Lida seized a moment of soli- 


| tude to plan a beautiful cozy corner for Gene. 


She dragged her own desk into a dusky corner, 
and set Gene’s at an artistic angle at the left 
side of the sunniest window. Just as she was 
hanging her favorite picture above it, Gene 
came dashing in with her arms full of new 
books. 

“Oh, no, no, m she exclaimed, impul- 
sively. ‘‘That won’t do at all. You must 
put it at the right, so that the light will fall 
over the left shoulder. Otherwise the shadow 
of your hand will go scrambling over the 
paper ahead of your pen. 
you.”? 

By the time she had hauled the desk across 


yy? 


| slightly, ‘‘after all, she is no friend of mine. | to its new position Lida had vanished. Gene 


| 





Here, let me show | 


20, 1907. 


found her huddled in a wobegone 
heap behind the wardrobe door 
in her bedroom, and flew to her 
in dismay. 

**O Lida, deary, did you smash 
your finger or drop something 
on your foot? There, don’t ery! 
I’ll get the witch-hazel and the 
arnica and court-plaster. What 
is it? Where? Why-ee!’’ she 
gasped, bewildered. ‘‘Why, 
Lida!’’ for her weeping room- 
mate had pushed her gently away and 
turned her face toward the wall. 

“IT was doing it for you!’’ 
subbed. ‘‘Il was trying to please you, 
and then you were so er-cr-cruel! You 
were cruel !’’ 

**Cruel!’’ echoed Gene. ‘‘Why, how? 
I’ve not done a thing except buy the 
books I ordered last week. Yours are 
down in the office, too, but I didn’t 
have enough money for all because 
Susan Merriam borrowed four dollars. 
She asked after you, and said —’’ Gene 
hesitated, smitten with novel doubt that 
she ought to begin to think three times 
before speaking once where such a sen- 
sitive person was concerned. 

Lida sat up in quick attention and 
winked away her tears. ‘‘Said what?’’ 

“Oh, nothing much.’”’ Gene wrig- 
gled. ‘‘Just talking.’’ 

**1 insist.’’ 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter, after 
all. I was only thinking —’’ Gene 
paused again, then blurted out, ‘‘She 
said that roommates are good for the 
character.’’ 

At this Lida rose with such an air 
of patient endurance that poor Gene 
felt clumsy, remorseful, injured and 
perplexed simultaneously. <A cloud of 
resentful silence hovered over them both 
through the weary hours of the after- 
noon. Not until the ten-o’clock gong 
sent the echoes booming through the 
darkened corridors did Lida break down 
in a storm of weeping that terrified 
Gene. She found herself begging par- 
don, apologizing, caressing, explaining 
and repenting all at once of her rude- 
ness about the desk, of selfish neglect 
in the case of the books, of disloyalty in 
giving ear to Miss Merriam’s gratuitous 
comments. 

This gale blew over, leaving one girl 
with darker circles under her eyes and a 
more pathetic droop at the corners of 
her mouth, leaving the other with new 
sympathy for any unfortunate bear who 
happens to get into a china-shop. Life 
at college this first year promised to be 
like walking over exceedingly thin ice 
every day and all day long. 

Yet after she learned to make allow- 
ances for her oversensitiveness, Gene 
found Lida more lovable and winning 
week by week. Gene was philosopher enough 
to recognize the fact that every one has the 
‘defects of his qualities.’”’ The very quality 
that sent Lida hurrying up-stairs in an agony 
of mortification because a senior had forgotten 
to bow to her was the one that inclined 
her to enter into Gene’s varying moods with 
exquisite responsiveness. It was delightful to 


she 


| have a friend who was ever ready to answer 


gaiety with gaiety and sober thoughts with 
sympathy. Indeed, when Lida was not wrapped 
up in her own suffering, she could not be 
surpassed in the priceless gift of sympathy. 
For the sake of that much might be for- 
given. 

Much but not everything. Just before the 
midyear examinations came a crisis in the 
growth of their friendship. One afternoon 
Lida reached the head of the stairs barely in 
time to make a sudden swerve out of Miss 
Merriam’s breezy path. 

‘**Heigh-ho, Eliza Allan !’’ she called, in care- 
less teasing. ‘‘Why don’t you ever sign your 
name the way it is in the catalogue? More 
dignified, I think. By the way, I’ve been into 
your room and left some burnt corks for your 
chapter play. We had more than we needed 
last night. By-by!’’ 

Lida walked on in frosty silence. By-by, 
indeed! And to address her as Eliza, too, on 
this very afternoon, when she had as much as 
she could bear, anyhow. ‘To hear her essay 
read aloud and criticized before the class, and 
then to have it handed out to her across the 
desk, so that anybody could see the awful 
**Rewrite’’ in red ink scrawled on the outside! 
To be sure, all the essays had been distributed 
at the same time, and nobody knew for sure 
that it was hers that had been read aloud. 
Still, they might have guessed or seen the name 




















on it, or noticed how red and pale she turned, 
or something. And the examinations were 
coming! If it were not for leaving Gene, 
she would go home that night. She certainly 
would! 

As she entered, Gene looked up brightly from 
the cardboard which she was cutting into 
squares, 

‘‘Oh, here you are!’’ she exclaimed, in cheery 
greeting, although her eyes had shadowed in- 
stantly at sight of the unhappy drooping of 
every line in Lida’s face. ‘*Sue Merriam has 
been in to show me how to make you up for 
the play next month. It takes quite an artistic 
touch to darken the brows and touch up the 
lashes. Catch these corks and put them away. 
They’re messing up my dinner-car 

Lida’s shoulders quivered as if pricked by 
a spur, even while she mechanically caught 
the bits of black and fumbled them in her 
fingers. 

_ ‘*She meant that my brows are too thin and 
my lashes too light. I would thank her to 
keep her criticism until it is called for.’’ 

For half a moment Gene kept her head down, 
while her chest heaved over a sigh of weary 
anticipation. ‘Then she turned with an affec- 
tionate query, ‘‘What has happened now, Lida? 
‘Tell me, dear.’’ 

Upon hearing about the affair of the essay, 
she expostulated consolingly, ‘‘Of course that 
is no disgrace. She is severe with all the girls, 
tears their essays into strips and empties her 
bottle of ink over them. Anyway, it was an 
honor to have it read alow 

“Do you really think so?’’ Lida smiled a 
little doubtfully. ‘‘It sounds like one of the 
sophists—to ‘make the worse appear the better 
reason.’ You’re a dear to brace up my cour- 
age.”’ She laid one arm caressingly across 
Gene’s shoulders. ‘‘It is queer that I don’t 
mind much when you scold me so outrageously.’” 

‘*Seold you!’’ echoed the other, in amazement 
at such a description of her soothing speech. 

Lida nodded. ‘‘I never stood it from any- 
body else. Maybe it is because you are my 
special dearest friend. That is why I came to 
college, you know. At home the girls disap- 
pointed me. There were several in the high 
school who might have been my friends if they 
had been different from what they were. Ena 
Brownell and I were inseparable for weeks, 
till one morning she went off with another girl 
instead of waiting for me on the corner, though 
I had telephoned her that I would meet her 
there. Even if I was a few minutes late, she 
would have waited if she had really cared. I 
cried myself to sleep every night for a long 
time, but I never forgave her.’’ 

‘“‘Um-m!’’ muttered Gene, her head again 
bent over her cardboard. ‘‘How horrid! See, 
isn’t this a lovely daisy I’m drawing? They’re 
to be the dinner-cards for Valentine’s day. 
This is for your place.’’ 

‘*It’s sweet. I think you are the most talented 
girl in the class.’’ Lida stooped for a hug, but 
gently, so as not to interfere with the growth 
of the silvery petals. ‘*There was another girl, 
and her name was Daisy. She seemed perfect 
till I discovered that she cared more for her 
own vanity than to make me happy. She 
refused to take gym work the third hour, when 
I was obliged to take it. She said the shower- 
bath spoiled the wave in her hair, and so she 
chose the sixth-hour class. Yet she knew very 
well that I had Latin at that period. I don’t 
care for that kind of friendship, do you?” 

‘“‘Um-m, no!’’ Gene’s brush dropped an 
impatient splash of yellow in the heart of the 
flower. Then she looked up with a penitent 
smile. 

‘*You’re so awfully loyal yourself, Li 
she said, ‘‘you try to measure everybody up 
to that standard. See, behold the completed 
posy Pp 

“It is too pretty for a mere dinner-card.’”’ 
Lida dropped into a rattan chair and idly tossed 
the corks from hand to hand. ‘‘You’re plan- 
ning a long time ahead. Your family know 
exactly what to send in the box, don’t they? I 
suppose we’ll ask just our crowd of freshmen 
to the party.”’ 

Lida’s eyes were so intent upon the dancing 
corks that she failed to note the swift glance 
which Gene darted in her direction. 

‘‘Um-m,’’ she said, cautiously, ‘‘I think I 
might like to have an upper-class girl or two. 
Some of them have been kind to me-this year. 
It was mostly Susan Merriam’s doing that I 
came to this college. I’ve known her all my 
life. She coaxed the family over, and tutored 
me last summer, and helped in a dozen different 
ways. You don’t understand how much I 
owe her.’’ 

‘*And,’’ Lida had risen to her feet and seemed 
to be dragging each word up from the depths 
of a stifling anger, ‘‘and—and—you want to 
invite her to your valentine party. And—you 

—know—I—hate—her !’’ 

Gene’s frame trembled once in a nervous 
shiver. With fascinated eyes she watched Lida 
walk to the window and stand there as if staring 
out at the snowy world that lay sparkling in 
the vivid sunshine. 

‘You must choose between Susan Merriam 
and me!’’ Gene listened in petrified silence to 
the strange, hard voice. ‘‘I have a right to 
demand it! I have a right! I have a right!’’ 

Gene saw Lida’s arm raised, as if to brush 
away the tears. Then one hand fumbled for 











her handkerchief, while the other squeezed the 
burned corks with unconscious force. Then the 
voice cut again to her ears: 


‘*You must choose to-day between “Susan | 


Merriam and me. If you choose her, I shall 
never speak to you again. If you choose me 
you must have nothing to do with her. Nothing! 
You must drop her acquaintance.’’ 

Gene suddenly tipped back in her chair, tee- 
tered to and fro for a reckless moment, then 
brought it down with a bump. 

‘*Nonsense !’’ she snapped. 

Lida stood motionless for one dreadful minute, 
so long that Gene had time to notice the ticking 
of her watch. Then she turned slowly round 
from the window. 

‘And this is friendsh—’’ She caught her 
breath in a sharp gasp, for Gene, after one 


look at her face, had doubled up, rolled off her | 


chair, and hugging herself frantically with both 
arms, was rocking ‘back and forth in a frenzy 
of laughter. 

Lida tried to say something, but choked | 
instead, rushed into her own me hpie eins: 
locked the door. 

Half an hour later, while: she was pouring | 
out some water to bathe her smarting eyes, she 
heard a rustle on the threshold, and glanced 


round, to see a square of white paper being | 


pushed under the door. 

It was a letter from home on. the five-o’clock 
mail. Lida opened it listlessly.. Nothing 
seemed worth while just then:, She read: 


My Darling Daughter.. This.is.a hasty note to! 
say that your Great-Aunt Elizabeth is on her way 
east, and will stop at the college for a day with 
you. 

I wish to caution you, dear girl, against allowing 
even the semblance of a slight in your treat- 
ment of her. Be sure to meet her at the train, and 
show that you are glad to see her. Do not forget 
to inquire after Gyp, the terrier, Rex, the Angora 
eat, Demosthenes, the parrot, and Nancy, the 
maid: Your aunt is exceedingly sensitive about 
such little attentions. You might invite your 
friends to meet her at afternoon tea, and if you 
can do it tactfully, you might warn them not to 
discuss topics with which she is unacquainted. 

She has, as you know, an unfortunate disposi- 
tion. The least suspicion of neglect or hint of 
criticism exasperates her uncontrollably. As a 
child she suffered continually because of her over- 
sensitive nature. I’ suppose that she made no 
effort to conquer the fault. She has cherished her 
selfishness instead of fighting it. As a@ conse- 
quence, her life has 
been embittered 
and unspeakably 
lonely. 

I am sure I may 
trust you, dear, to 
do all in your power 
to make her visit as 
happy as possible, 
although truly it 
seems irony to 
speak of real hap- 
piness in connec- 
tion with such a 
temperament. You 
may not be aware 
that even your Aunt 
Elizabeth once was 
the heroine of a ro- 
mance. He was an 
extraordinarily fine 
man, and she would 
have found happi- 
ness with him if 
with anybody. But 
one day in the rush 
of an important law- 
suit he forgot to 
keep an engage- 
ment with her, and be 
she never forgave LOOK OUTI"’ 
him for the slight. 

My darling little 
daughter, sometimes I have feared that you may 
have inherited a similar tendency. It has been 
difficult, dearest, to guide aright where even the 
slightest word of criticism stings and burns and 
lashes. You, more than many girls, need the dis- 
cipline of the wisest, frankest friendship with 
others of your own age. I see that I have done 
wrong in your high-school days to try to supply 
their place myself. A child, however precious, 
cannot be kept forever wrapped in cotton-wool. 
The ideal college girl is never touchy or exacting. 

So, dearest daughter, you will understand how 
joyful I am this year in hearing of your new 
friends. Don’t let them slip away through any 
fault of yours. Whatever is worth winning is 
worth keeping, even at the cost of many a sacrifice 
of selfish pride. 

When you see your aunt, please be sure to re- 
member me to her. 

With a heart full of love, 
Mother. 


Lida folded the letter, replaced it in its enve- 
lope, and walking across the little room, threw 
herself face downward on the bed. When at 
last she raised her head, the battle was still in 
doubt. 

“I can forgive Gene everything except the 
laugh,’’ she protested to her conscience, ‘‘every- 
thing else. She may invite Miss Merriam to 
the party and I will be polite to her. I will 
try—I willtry. But Gene laughed—she laughed 
when she knew—she knew my heart was—my 
heart was br—’’ 

Here Lida lifted her heavy eyes to the mirror 
on the opposite wall. 

Her tongue faltered in the middle of the word, 
and she stared aghast at her own reflection— 
at a face striped and rayed with startling streaks 
of black. The eyes shone out from white circles 
framed in ebony sunbursts ; the nose was like an 
islet washed by jetty waves; the lips trembled 
beneath a fiercely upturned line of inky hue. 

‘*So—that—was—why— Gene—laughed !’’ she 
gasped. 

Then suddenly, with a queer little moan, she 
began to laugh herself, doubling up just as 


I CAUTIONED HER. 
JUMP AT YOUI" 


door. 


soberly at the keyhole. 








T Panama a great 
A deal depends on 
the mosquito,and 
one must needs be careful with what kind of 
| mosquitoes he associates. One of the wrong 
kind put me in the hospital with yellow fever, 
} and sent me to Taboga. 
| In the zone ‘‘ going to Taboga”’ signifies 
something rather serious, yet not as serious as 
‘*going to Monkey Hill’’ or ‘‘to Flamenco 
Island’’ ; for if you go to either of these latter 
places you never come back. In other words, 
Monkey Hill and Flamenco Island are two 
| cemeteries of the zone, the one at Colon and the 
| other in Panama Bay. 
While I was at work on the large ‘‘navvy’”’ 
| camp at Emperador, in March, 1906, I had 
| occasion to go to the Culebra camps one evening 
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HARRY C. EOWARDS. 


“CUIDA! IT WILL 


previous week. In passing the low ground 
between the stations, where the path ran beside 
the old French chantier, past disused dump- 
cars and a slough overgrown with rank grass, 
a swarm of mosquitoes rose suddenly about my 
ears, and proved so ravenous that I was bitten 
more than a dozen times before I could get 
away from them. To that one encounter the 
doctors attributed an attack of fever which 
left me so weak that I could neither rise nor 
stand alone. It was even worse than that, for 
I felt numb all over, as if paralyzed. The 
hospital doctor said that this was the sequela 
| of the malarial fever; I have an idea that it 
was in part due to the powerful medicines 
which they gave me. Be that as it may, they 
sent me to Taboga to recuperate. 

Taboga is an island seven miles down the 
bay from the old City of Panama, on the Pacific 
side of the isthmus. It is a mile and a half in 
length by half a mile in width, and rises to a 
height of nearly nine hundred feet. In fact, it 
is the top of a mountain half-submerged in 
the bay. ‘There are two little villages on the 
island, and a convalescent hospital for canal 
employés. 

Otherwise the island is a kind of picnic- 
ground for the Panama people, and is especially 
noted for its pineapples. 

As the sanatorium was uncomfortably full of 
patients at this time, the doctor in charge sent 
me to the house of a mulatto woman of the 
island, named Rafaela Marel, who cooked for 
Americans there, and for picnic parties. She 
was noted for her chicken & I’ Americain, and 
certainly she made very palatable chicken 
sandwiches. 

Sefiora Marel’s house is several hundred feet 
up the hillside from the sea. I would by no 
means term her a careful housekeeper, yet it 
was a rather cozy place—for Panama. The 





| Sefiora spoke a little English; and there were | 








for some of my carpenter tools, left there the | 











Gene had done, and shaking and chuckling | catch of the breath, she slid to the floor, darted 
till Gene heard her and rattled anxiously on the | across the room, and flung wide the door. 


“‘Genie,’’ she cried, ‘‘I am going to give an 


Lida choked, and sat for a moment gazing | afternoon tea for my Aunt Elizabeth! Do you 
Then, with a quick | think Susan Merriam will come if I ask her?’’ 


The Senora's Chicken — 


AN INCIDENT AT PANAMA 
BY STEPHEN KEENE 







three rooms fronting the 
sea view, of which mine 
was the middle one. 

For a week I lay there, nourished for the 
most part on chicken, looking out on the bay, 
where our war-ships were at anchor, and 
watching the coastwise steamers going and 
coming from the port. 

One of the two rooms adjoining mine served 
the sefiora as a kind of fruit-store. Here she 
had banana bunches hung up by the dozen, and 
on a low, broad shelf round three sides of the 
room were pineapples and custard-apples by 
the score. Ravishing fruity odors were wafted 
in to me through the open door. 

What the room on the other side contained 
was not so clear; in fact, I began to wonder 
about it, for now and then there were odd, 
rushing sounds in there, as of pigs, but no 
grunting. 

Once in the night, however, I was wakened 
by a single loud squawk. If I had been able 





- to get up and move about I might have settled 


the "question by opening the door and looking 
in; but I was quite helpless, or thought I was. 
It did not seem to me that I possessed strength 
even to rise to a sitting posture in my cot. 

It had rained heavily one afternoon and the 
night was cloudy and dark, but shortly after 
twelve the wind rose, and blew so hard that 
my door began slamming violently. 

I shouted several times for the sefiora to come 
and shut it, but she seemed to have,gone away, 
or else to be very sound asleep. 

At last I drowsed off again, but was awa- 
kened by some heavy creature dashing furiously 
over the coverlet of my cot. A chair was 
upset in the darkness, and the water-basin clat- 
tered off the stand! My first thought was that 
it must be a pig or a dog that had come in at 
the open door. ‘‘Shoo! Shoo!’’ I yelled. “Get 
out, you tike!’’ 

Over went the wash-stand, and on the instant 
I felt the brute land on my feet. I had honestly 
thought that I could not move, but in a sudden 
ecstasy of fear I drew up both feet and kicked. 

Clatter-smash went basin, stand and chairs 
again, and then swish, with a whiff of repulsive 
odor, some heavy body dashed across the cot, 
over my very face! 

Before I knew it, I was sitting up, striking 
out with both hands. The beast, whatever it 
was, landed with a thump on the floor, and 
then I heard it crawling horribly, scratching 
its nails on the tiles! No dog or pig would 
ever make a noise like that, I was sure. What 
could it be? 

Under my pillow I had one of those little 
vest-pocket electric lights, such as are now sold 
cheaply at all the large stores. I had brought 
it with me from home, and had found it very 
handy at night for looking at my watch. 
Hastily I now fumbled for it, and finding it, 
pressed the button. The tiny bright beam 
pierced the darkness—and there, squatted, blink- 
ing, on my trunk, close to the foot of the cot, 
was the worst-looking object that I had ever 
seen. It was brown, scaly, horrible, with a 
ridge of bristling spines rising along its back, 
and its glassy eyes were fixed on me! 

What could it be? I could think only of a 
Gila monster. Was the island infested with 
them? Or was it some hideous marine thing 
that had crawled up from the sea? 

My hand shook as I tried to keep the beam 
of light focused on the horror. Perhaps I dazzled 
its eyes with it. It jumped, struck on the foot 
of the cot—and about that time I jumped, too! 

I don’t know how I did it, but I leaped out 
of that cot and actually ran out at the door into 
the patio! I was shouting, too, shouting, 
‘Help! Help!’ 

In fact, I nearly ran into the Sefiora Rafaela, 
who had heard me gall her, and in her own 
good time was coming to see what I wanted. 

Naturally the woman was astonished. ‘‘Sefior! 
Sefior Estevan !’’ she cried. ‘‘Is it thou?’’ 

‘*Fetch a light! Fetch a light!’ I cried. 
**There’s a Gila monster in my room!’’ For that 
was all I could think of as I staggered about 
there in the darkness, trying to keep on my feet. 

She brought a candle, and after striking a 
number of matches, lighted it and peered into the 
room. ‘Look out!’’ Icautioned her. ‘‘Ciida! 
It will jump at you!’’ 

But the Sefiora Rafaela laughed, wholly un- 
terrified. ‘‘ No tenga miedo, sefior’”’? (Do not 
fear), said she, soothingly. ‘‘ Es ’guana solu- 
mente.’’ (It is only a ’guana.) 

***Guana!l’’ I exclaimed. 

** Si, setior. Es’ guana. 
All same ticken.’’ 

“Ticken ?” said I. 

** Si, sefior. 


Lo mismo ticken. 


**What is that? Chicken?’ 


Muy bueno para la comida. 
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Very good to eat.”’ And marching in with | But it’s just as good. Why, all chickens, all 
her candle, she captured the horrible creature | fowls and birds of every kind were reptiles 
by the tail, dragged it, scratching on the tiles, | once, or are descended from reptiles. It is just 
into the other room, and shut the door, which | as good.’’ 
the wind had blown open. | **Oh, all right,’’ I said. 
I returned to my cot with ‘much matter for own opinion of it.’’ 
reflection, but had the sefiora leave the candle! Plainly I could not astonish him that way; 
burning. Come to think of it, I had never seen | he had been at Panama a year. But he did 
nor heard any chickens about the place; yet | look a little surprised when I got up off my 
the sefiora’s supply of ‘‘cold chicken’’ seemed | cot and took a step or two. I had been pon- 
unlimited. ‘‘All the same ticken!’’ Those} dering that, too, and concluded that if fear 
were her ‘‘chickens,’’ then—and I felt rather | could put me on my feet, a resolute exercise of 
sick when I thought of the quantity of it which | will-power ought also to do it. 
T had eaten. In fact, I left Taboga the next day. But I 
I imagined‘ that I had something to tell the | did not partake of any more of Sefiora Rafaela’s 
doctor when he came to see me that morning. oma chicken. These large lizards, however, 
‘‘Doctor,”’ I said, ‘‘do you know what we are | are quite frequently eaten by the Panamanians. 
all eating here for cold chicken ?’’ | Ugly as they look, too, I am assured that they 
**Oh, yes,’’ said he, laughing. ‘‘It is iguana. | are quite inoffensive. 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


BY DR. H. W. WILEY 
ener: Or:-tNe -Bureau -o7'- _ 
In the Department OF Agriculture 


f has been estimated that forty per cent. | which are in solution, especially if dilute, obey 
| of all the energy expended by man is the same laws as bodies which exist in the form 
utilized in securing his food. The ex-/| of a gas. 
penditure of this enormous percentage of effort| Foods also embrace in the popular and physi- 
has not been attended with the study and care | | ological sense certain bodies which are known 
which its magnitude demands. We know far as condiments, bodies which in themselves 
more about the history of mankind, the surface | probably take no part directly in nutrition, but 
of the earth, the proportion of land and water, | which, by their presence, promote digestion and 








**But I have my 











products which forms the chief bulk of the food | 


of man, namely, the carbohydrates, typified by 
the starches and sugars. Our common cereals, 
for instance, wheat, Indian corn, rye and rice, 


are composed chiefly of starch, the percentages | 


varying in the different cereals from sixty to 
eighty. Of the common cereals, rice has the 
largest and oats the least percentage of starch. 
Starch is also the chief constituent of the potato, 
the sweet potato, the cassava, arrowroot, and 
so forth. 

It may be safely said that more than sixty 
per cent. of all the solid food consumed by man 
is of the starch or sugar type. Of the sugar- 
producing plants, those which supply the great- 
est quantities for consumption are the sugar-beet 
and the sugar-cane. 

A little over a hundred years ago practically 


all the sugar which was consumed by man was | 


produced by the sugar-cane. At the present time | 
more than half of the nearly twelve million tons | 


of sugar consumed is produced from the sugar- | fluids of the body. 
In this country at | 
the present time the quantity of sugar produced | 
from the sugar-cane in Louisiana and from the 
Michigan | 
and other states is not far from the same—over | 
|animal food, so that there may be present in 

The chemist, however, finds in the cereals | 
still another very important food product, one | 
which contains, in addition to carbon, hydrogen | 
| point of view; from the hygienic point, because 


beet, principally in Europe. 


sugar-beet in California, Colorado, 


three hundred thousand tons of each. 


and oxygen, of which sugar and starch are solely 
made, also two additional bodies, namely, 
sulphur and nitrogen. 

Bodies of this kind are called by the chemist 
**protein,’? and are essential constituents of 





of view, 


the names of rivers and seas, and the complicated 


tables of weights and measures than we do of | 
| foods, such as common salt, which 
|is also the most common of the 


the nature of food and the processes of nutritjon. 
Perhaps all this comes from the natural ten- 


dency of man to neglect the things which are | 
When I went from the center of our | 
| for instance in the stomach, only 
board, to enter Harvard University, I had no} 
more than put down my bag and looked round | 


near by. 
country for the first time to the Atlantic sea- 


my modest room than I obeyed my long-felt 
desire to see Bunker Hill Monument. 

I therefore asked the gentleman in whose 
house I had been established the direction I 
should take. He replied: 

‘*Well, I can tell you how to go, but I have 
never been there myself. ’’ 

So, as each individual every day of his life 
confronts the great problem of food and nutrition, 
it is so familiar to him that ‘‘he never goes 
there himself.’’ 

The problem is much simplified, however, by 
remembering that it is as definite in its laws 
and details as any problem in mechanics. The 
utilization of food for the purposes for which 
nature intended it is based upon rigid chemical 
laws. The chemist mixes together two sub- 
stances which from their nature produce a third 
one, and places the mixture in a metal vessel 
which is so arranged in contact with water 
that any changes in temperature may be accu- 
rately registered. 

He finds when chemical reaction takes place 
that a change in temperature is produced. The 
mixture is either cooler than its ingredients or 
warmer. This simple operation rests upon 
the principles of thermodynamics, and may be 
used to illustrate every process that goes on in 
nutrition. Professor Atwater and his assistants 
at Middletown have placed the human animal 
in a cage surrounded by regulators in the 
manner described above, and have shown that 
for every particle of food consumed there is an 
exact thermal equivalent produced. 


The human machine therefore works as rigidly | pellet of food. 


| assimilation. 


| This hydrochloric acid doubtless 
| food. 
| sugar, is itself a food of high value. 


| Peppers and spices also contain 
| food materials, although their value 


| as a ‘‘bomb.’’ 





It is true that some 
of these bodies are indispensable 


condimental substances. Certain 
processes of digestion take place, as 
in an acid medium, and free 
hydrochloric acid is the principal 
constituent of that acid substance. 


comes from the common salt in the 


Another condimental substance, 


as condiments is based principally 
on ethereal or essential substances 
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For instance, lime, phosphoric acid and iron 
are necessary elements of human _ nutrition, 
lime and phosphoric acid especially building 
the bones, and the phosphoric acid forming the 
essential part of certain organic substances in 
the human body, which are typified by what is 
known as the lecithins. The old idea that 
phosphorus was the source of human thought 
is of course a mere myth, but it is immensely 
useful and even absolutely necessary in human 


| nutrition. 


Wheat Almost an Ideal Food. 


4 | yi addition to these bodies which take part 
in the formation of tissue, mineral sub- 
stances are necessary for the ordinary 
physiological functions of the body. These func- 
tions are performed under the operation of ers 
nite physical and chemical laws which opera 
by reason of a certain mineral content of a 
Therefore mineral substances, 
even if they do not take part in tissue-building, 
take essential and necessary parts in nutrition. 
It is evident, therefore, that the nutrition of 
the body can be best secured by the proper 
balancing of the various elements of plant or 


proper proportions all the elements necessary to 
the nutritive processes. This balance is impor- 
tant both from the hygienic and the economic 


it preserves health, and from the economic point 
because it avoids waste. 

Wheat may be regarded as almost an ideal 
food, because it contains practically all of the 
important elements of nutrition, 
and in a proportion well suited to 
form a balanced ration. The typi- 
cal composition of wheat is as 
follows : 


Moisture ... . 10.60 per ce ent. 
Protein . o « 12235 “* 

Ges « s Pr 1.75 

Crude fibe r - 2.40 

Ash * e Re % 

Starch, sugar, “ete. 71.2 


Much has he said pao the 
nutritive ratio, meaning the ratio of 
the protein to carbohydrates, that 
is, to the starch and sugar, and the 
fat in the food. Inasmuch as fat 
is about two and a quarter times as 
valuable in the formation of heat 
as starch, it is customary to mul- 
tiply the percentage of fat by 2.25, 








which are not oxidized nor changed 
in the system, and therefore pro- 


add the product to the percentage 
of starch and sugar, and divide the 





duce no changes in thermal values. 
The chemist determines by a 
simple process in the laboratory 
the fuel value of all the various 
substances which man consumes. 
priate quantity of the material, according to its | for any length of time without these elements. 
nature, is placed in an apparatus known as a| Types of protein bodies are found, for instance, 
calorimeter and surrounded with an atmosphere | in wheat, constituting the gluten, and similar 
of oxygen under strong pressure, from {fifteen | bodies under different names are found in Indian 
to twenty-five atmospheres. The calorimeter, | corn, in rye, oats and other cereal products. 
of course, must be of great strength, and by| Protein is also the chief constituent of lean 
reason of its shape and composition is known | meat, and gives to that food product its value. 
It is the most important constituent also of 
certain leguminous foods such as peas and beans. 
P It has been found by observation of the common 
How the Fuel Value ie Found. nourishment of man that he eats about five or 
Wine everything is prepared,-and the | six parts of starch and sugar to one part of 


TREATED WITH CHEMICALS. 





apparatus properly surrounded by its | protein. 

water envelope provided with a delicate| Much has been written respecting the compar- 
thermometer, the food is burned by means of an | ative value of protein derived from vegetables 
electric current which melts a thin iron wire and | and from animals. It is not the purpose of 
drops a globule of the melted metal upon the | this paper to discuss the merits of vegetarian- 
Under the strong pressure of ism. We are only discussing here human food 


and upon the same principles as the furnace | oxygen, combustion is instantaneous, and all the , as it commonly occurs,-and in such food animal 


which produces the steam to drive 
an engine. 

Food is any substance which 
when taken into the body serves to 
build tissue, repair waste, or fur- 
nish heat and energy. For the 
sake of simplicity of expression, the 
changes to which food is subjected 
during this process have been desig- 
nated by the term ‘‘metabolism.’’ 
The process of metabolism embraces 
two distinct processes: first, the 
digestion and assimilation of the 
food products, which is termed 
‘‘anabolism,’? and second, the 
breaking down of the tissues and 
the excretion of the waste matters, 
which is termed ‘‘catabolism.”’’ 
Every one of these processes is 
measured by a certain thermal 
energy which is in exact proportion 
to the amount of the food sub- 
stances which are changed. 

Thus we see that the whole 
process of nutrition is divested of all mysticism 
and placed upon chemical principles which are 
definite and unvarying. 

From a general point of view, food is some- 
times considered to be only the solid substances 
taken into the body, while the term ‘‘drink’’ 
or ‘‘beverage’’ is applied to the liquid sub- 
stances. This, however, is a distinction which 
is not based upon any scientifie principle. 

Matter, from the scientific point of view, exists 
in three phases, namely, the gas, the liquid and 
the solid. In general, the laws which govern 
the composition of bodies apply equally to all 
these phases. There can be, for instance, solid 


solutions as well as liquid solutions, and bodies | 





| heat which is formed by the combustion is in a! foods. 


protein forms a considerable part. 

The chemist also finds in food 
products another kind of food very 
important, namely, the fat or oil. 
This is typified in the oily content 
of the seed of certain plants. For 
instance, the germ of the Indian 
corn contains a very large percent- 


germs of most of the cereals. 
corn perhaps contains more oil than 
any other common cereal used as 
food, namely, about four per cent., 
while wheat will have only one and 
three-quarters per cent. of oil. 
Butter is another typical fat prod- 
uct; so are lard, suet, tallow, and 
so forth, Among the liquid foods 
the edible oils occupy a prominent 
place, both on account of palata- 
bility and nutritive power. Among 
these oils in common use may be 
STUDYING THE COMPOSITION OF FOODS. mentioned olive, peanut, sesame 
and cottonseed, all of them excellent 
few moments absorbed by the water, and the | ducers, weight for weight, of all the foods used 
rise in temperature is determined. |by man. For instance, a pound of starch or 





An appro- | food. The human body cannot be nourished | above given, 








result by the percentage of protein. 


PREPARING THE FOOD IN THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY TO BE The quotient is known as the 


nutritive ratio. If we apply this 
rule to the typical analysis of wheat 

we have: Oil, 1.75 per cent., 
multiplied by 2.25, equals 3.94. Add this to 
71.25 (starch and sugar), and we have 75.19, 
which divided by 12.25 equals 6. 14. 

It thus appears that if man eats one part of 
protein to six parts of starch, sugar and oil, as 
computed above, he is consuming a ration which 
is well balanced and well suited to nourish him, 
both from the hygienic and from the economic 
point of view. 

Professor Chittenden, in some of his late 
work at New Haven, has called attention to the 
fact that probably man eats too much protein, 
and that a wider ratio even than one to six 
would be advisable. Experience has shown 
that the people who eat much starch and fat 
are able to endure long-continued physical exer- 
tion. This is in harmony with the phenomenon 
which attends hard physical exercise, namely, 
the evolution of immense quantities of heat. 
Starch, sugar and fat are suited to supply this 
heat, and the energy which develops it. 

It appears, therefore, that the Panama Canal, 
when it is finally built, will be constructed not 
from canned or fresh meat, which is supposed to 
be so necessary, but from foods much more easily 
secured, namely, cereals, especially rice, and 
foods which can be kept without much danger 


age of oil, and this is true of the | of decomposition, such as bacon and oil. 
Indian | 


It seems rather strange that the principal 
factor involved, aside from sanitary conditions, 
in the construction of this great work, namely, 
food, has received, as far as I know, no atten- 
tion from the eminent men who are in charge 
of the undertaking; at least, in so far as pro- 
viding a scientific ration is concerned. 


The Food for the Canal- Builders. 


HE Panama Canal will be built by rice, 
by wheat, by Indian corn, by bacon, by 
cottonseed-oil- and olive-oil, by potatoes 
and fruits, and the laborers who will do the work 
will be those who will subsist on this kind of a 


Oil and fat are the greatest heat-pro- | diet, thus eliminating many dangers that other- 


wise would attend their eating, and securing the 
greatest immunity from malarial and infectious 


Thus the calorific value, or fuel value, as it | sugar would furnish four thousand units of heat ;/ diseases. 


is sometimes called, of food products is ascer-|a pound of protein, that is, gluten or lean meat, 

tained. | fifty-four hundred units; and a pound of oil, 
The chemist also proceeds in a systematic | or fat, ninety-three hundred units. 

way to determine the various materials of which It is thus seen that, weight for weight, oil is 


a food product is composed, and thus the opera-| more than twice as valuable a heat-producer | 
| colors. 


tions of a food laboratory become investigations | as starch or sugar. 
of the greatest economic interest. These inves- 
tigations have shown that there are four prin-| of foods a certain proportion of mineral sub- 
cipal classes of food products, and in many cases | stances, such as lime, phosphoric acid, and so 
all of these occur in the same substance. | forth, generally known as the ash of foods. 

We have, first of all, that great class of food | Some of these are also essentially food products. 


Finally, the chemist finds in his examination | 


In modern times a most reprehensible practice 
has grown up in the preparation of food 


| products impairing alike their nutritive value 
|and their hygienic character; namely, the very 


common use of chemical antiseptics and artificial 


Such practices cannot be too strongly regretted. 
The chemical antiseptic promotes the preserva- 
tion of a food product without that care and 
attention which should be bestowed upon it, 
and adds a substance which by almost all 














investigators has been pronounced detrimental | 
to health. 

Bulletin 84, Part 1, of the Department of 
Agriculture, which treats of the use of borax 
in foods, says on page 255: ‘‘It appears, there- 
fore, that boric acid and borax when contin- 
uously administered in small doses for a long 
period, or when given in large quantities for a 
short period, create disturbances of appetite, of 
digestion and of health.’’ 

It appears that a similar observation can justly 
be made in connection with every other chemical 
antiseptic which has been employed. 

Artificial colors are highly objectionable on 
ethical grounds because they deceive, and on 
hygienic grounds because they injure. They may 
introduce into the food an indigestible coal-tar 
dye, thus throwing upon the excretory organs 
of the body—already loaded to the utmost—an 
unnecessary labor which must result in injury. 
They deceive the customer who does not know 
of their presence, and they disgust the consumer 
who does know that they are present. The 
consumer himself can remove these evils by 
consistently demanding of the producer a food 
product which contains no antiseptic, and which 
is not colored with any artificial dye. 

In order to secure by experimental evidence 
the correct solution of all these important prob- 








lems, young men in the Bureau of Chemistry 
were fed, over long periods of time, foods to 
which preservatives and coloring mat- 

ters were added. 














CHAPTER SEVEN. 

HE residence of the principal was a brick 

cottage standing behind Weeks Hall and 

hidden from sight by a grove of trees 
through which the graveled driveway wound 
in and out. At half past seven Hansel found 
himself standing before the front door. He had 
never spoken to Doctor Lambert, and, like most 
fellows, was much in awe of him, and his 
present mission was one which might not, he 
feared, please the doctor. 

He was ushered into the library. 
about ten minutes the doctor appeared. 

‘*This is Dana, I believe ?’’ he asked. 
murmured assent. 

**Come this way, please.’’ 

Hansel followed him into the office, a plain 
room with unpapered walls, against which hung 
a few photographs of the school. The doctor 
motioned Hansel to a chair, seated himself at 
the desk, and looked politely attentive. 

The principal wase small, oldish man, dressed 


After 


Hansel 


allowances. ’’ 


*‘So I will,’’? answered the principal. ‘‘So 


what recitations he has missed.’’ 
sheet of paper toward him and made a note on 
it. ‘‘Dorr, I believe, is a very worthy lad, 
and he should be congratulated on having such 
a good friend.’’ 


He rose, but the doctor motioned him back. 
‘*While you are here,’’ said the principal, ‘‘I 

should like to discuss another matter with you. 

I understand from Mr. Ames that you are one 


athletic arrangements here " 

**T suppose I am, sir.’ 

“Kindly tell me what it is you wish to accom- 
plish.’’ 

And Hansel told him, not very fluently, and 
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*‘T see. Then you think that if the other 
schools knew they would object ?’’ 

“T think so. I think they would protest 
him.’’ 

“In which case —’’ 

‘‘Why, then it would be up to—I mean, sir, 
that in such a case it would lie with you to say 
whether or not he could play.’’ 

‘‘Thank you. You have given me a good 








you knew why he was absent you would make | 
| begin to think that I have been mistaken, that 


I will. You may tell Dorr, if you wish, that 
he will be given every opportunity to make up | 
He drew a) 


**Thank you, doctor,’? murmured Hansel. | 


of the prime movers in a movement to alter the 


deal of information on a subject of which I 
have been, I fear, inexcusably ignorant. [| 


athletic ethics are much the same as any other.’’ 
He rose, and at the door held out his hand. 
Something almost approaching a smile softened 
his face. 

*‘Good night, Dana! I am glad to have 
made your acquaintance. We shall meet again 
doubtless.’’ 

Outside Hansel took a deep breath of relief. 

‘*Thunder!’’ he muttered, with a shiver. 
‘*That’s like visiting in an ice-chest! I wonder, 
though, if he is going to take our side!’’ 

Then he hurried off to keep his appointment 
with Harry. 

The next afternoon, Friday, he called again 
at Phin’s. The door was opened by a placid- 


looking woman in a blue-striped dress and white 


apron. 
‘*Good afternoon, Mrs. Whitney !’’ said Han- 





A normal young man from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age is a good eater. 
Such a young man eats every day of all 
kinds of food 4.20 per cent. of his 
weight. Almost three-fourths of this, 
however, is water, and only about one- 
quarter of it is water-free food. The 
quantity of water - free food eaten by 
the average young man is almost ex- 
actly one per cent. of the weight of his 
body. 

We have all heard the expression, 
‘‘eating his head off,’’ applied to a 
lazy boy. It would take such a boy, 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, 
about twenty-five days to eat his own 
weight of ordinary moist food. 

In closing this brief review of food 
and nutrition I may say that the human 
animal is doubtless very largely the 
product of environment, and thus the 
balanced ration which is suited to man 
is the one on which the race has been 
sustained from immemorial _ times. 
When man is left free to choose his 
food it is remarkable with what preci- 
sion he selects a diet which gives the 
protein ratio which has been mentioned. 

Doubtless any radical change from 
this would tend to alter the character 
of the human animal, although such 
alteration might not be apparent within 
the lifetime of any human observer. If we 
assume, however, that the average man of 
one hundred and fifty pounds has daily for) 
many thousands of years eaten a quantity of 
protein in his food equivalent to eighteen grams | 
of nitrogen, we might suppose that if he should 
reduce that quantity by half, so as to eat prac- | 
tically only nine grams of nitrogen, there would 
be produced in as many thousand years an 
animal of somewhat different characteristics. 

He might be a better animal or a worse one, 
but he would be different. Therefore it seems | 
more than likely that the human animal, by | 
reason of his natural selection of food, will | 
remain practically unchanged in physical struc- | 
ture for perhaps millions of years to come. 

At the same time we must admit that the 
researches of chemistry and of physiology will 
do much to ameliorate his condition, to teach 
him the true nature of food, and the true philos- 
ophy of its use. Under this instruction the 
time is not far distant when the frauds which 
have been practised upon unsuspecting man by 
the manufacturers of unwholesome and mis- 
branded foods will cease, and the human animal 
will secure—as he ought to secure—a pure, 
unadulterated and wholesome article without 
substitution, misrepresentation or fraud. 


| 
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XII. MAKING INVENTORIES. 
HE appraising of personal estates 
fT) and the making of inventories of the 
contents of stores and private resi- 
dences is one of those businesses which goes 
on continually, but so quietly that little is heard 





| the goods. 


IT WAS A GLOOMY LOT OF BOYS THAT CLIMBED THE TERRACE AFTER THE LAST WHISTLE. 


| habitually in a suit of smooth black cloth with 
a frock coat. 


His countenance was, Hansel 
thought, wholly lacking in sympathy, and the | 
boy was silent in his embarrassment. 

The doctor passed his hand slowly over his | 
| drooping mustache, 

‘You wished to see me?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ answered Hansel, hastily. 
about Phin, sir.’’ 

‘*Phinsur? Who’s Phinsur?’’ 

‘*Phin Dorr, I mean.’’ 

“Ah, yes, Dorr. Well, what about Dorr?’’ 

‘*His mother’s sick, sir.’’ 

‘Indeed ?’’ said Doctor Lambert. ‘‘I am very 
sorry to hear it.’’ 

‘*And Phin has had to stay at home and look 
after her.’’ 

‘*At home? He has left the academy ?’’ 

**No, sir, they live in the village. You see, 
Phin has been obliged to be absent from recita- 
tions for two or three days, and he is trying for 
a scholarship, and he is afraid he won’t get it 
on account of being absent.’’ 

‘And he has asked you to intercede for 
him?’”’ 

‘*No, sir, he doesn’t know I’ve come to see 
you, but he’s a friend of mine, and I don’t 
want him to lose the scholarship. I thought if 
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the principal heard him through with unchan- 

ging countenance, his eyes from under their 
bushy eyebrows scrutinizing the boy’s face every 

| instant. When Hansel had finished, the doctor 
nodded thoughtfully once or twice. 

“I begin to understand. Your position is 

well taken, it seems to me, but I do not very 
| clearly understand athletics. ‘They have always 
| appeared to me to have a set of ethics quite their 
own. But you wish to apply to them the ethics 
| governing ordinary affairs.’’ The doctor’s voice 
seemed slightly tinged with irony. ‘‘Am I 
right ?”’ 

“*It seems to me,’’ answered Hansel, boldly, 
| **that what would be dishonest in the schoolroom 
or in business would be equally dishonest in 
sport. ” 

**Possibly. And this boy, Cameron, whom 
you mention as a specific case? You are certain 
that his tuition is paid by his fellows?’’ 

‘*Paid from the football expense fund contrib- 
uted by the fellows, yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘And that fact, in your estimation, should 
prohibit him from playing the game of football?” 

‘*With other schools.’’ 

‘But if the other schools do not offer objec- 
tions ?”” 








“BVMEDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ 


The advantage of such a list is so 


famous binders both of the past and of the pres- 


of it. The growing tendency of wealthy per- | evident to men of large possessions, to collectors | ent, so that she can make no mistake in the 


sons to carry an adequate insurance upon their 
furniture, books, pictures, and the other things | 
in their homes has given a considerable impetus | 
to this industry, and has created a demand for | 


of books or lovers of old lace or china, or con- 
noisseurs of paintings, that the business is 
| constantly growing; but to be of even the 
slightest value the list must be accurate. Here 


the most comprehensive and exact knowledge: | comes in the appraiser’s skill, and here is the 


an equipment which few women possess, but 
which is bringing very handsome returns to 
those who do possess it. 

The business of appraising, or rather of 
making inventories, embraces the whole range 
of human knowledge. Indeed, its motto might 
very well be the old Latin sentiment: ‘‘ Nothing 
of human interest is foreign to me.’? The 
object is to give a man such a list of the things 
he owns, and so arranged, as to enable him, in 
case of fire or burglary, to tell at once what his 
loss has been; and in the one event to secure 


his insurance money, and in the other to recover | 





demand for specially trained women. 

No college will impart this training. It must 
be acquired by actual practice and experience ; 
but an education, if it is good for anything, 
should have trained the faculty of observation 
and strengthened the memory, and both these 
things are useful in this work. 

A still more practical equipment is the abso- 
lute mastery of some one department of knowl- 
edge. It may be books or book-bindings, or 
silks or lace or etchings or furniture; but it must 
be thorough in its own field. The expert in 
book-bindings must be familiar with all the 


kind of leather used, and can see at a glance 
whether an ornament is hand-tooled or machine- 
struck. She will look at the pores in the 
leather of one binding, and because she finds 
them in peculiar groups will pronounce it 
sheep. Another she knows is calf because the 
pores are evenly distributed. 

If her specialty is furniture, she will be able 
to tell you the characteristics of Chippendale 
and Sheraton, and the difference between birch 
and maple, and how bay-wood is treated to 
make it look like San Domingo mahogany. 

Another girl picks up a piece of velvet and 
says, ‘‘This is Seutari. It is made only in one 
place, on the Bosphorus. I know all about it.’’ 


Such knowledge as this is more likely to be 
acquired at first in the pursuit of a fad than | 
with the deliberate purpose of turning it to 





sel. ‘‘Is Phin in?’’ 
“*Yes, but he’s askep, I think. He 
a didn’t go to bed until about midnight, 
and I haven’t waked him yet. He 
seemed to need the rest.’’ 
“Oh, well, don’t call him, then. 


How is Mrs. Dorr ?’’ 

‘“‘Much better. The doctor thinks 
she’ll soon be round again now. She 
had some beef tea this noon.’’ 

‘*That’s fine.’’ Hansel lowered his 
voice for fear the patient up-stairs 
might hear. ‘‘Mrs. Whitney, some of 
us fellows at the school are going to 
pay you, so don’t you take anything 
from Phin or his mother if they want 
you to, will you? You see, they’re 
rather short of ready money just now, 
and we want to help Phin out a bit.”’ 

‘*‘T understand,’’ said the nurse, with 
a smile. ‘‘I’ll look to you for my 
money.”’ 

“*Yes, but don’t leave until the doctor 
says you may. Phin may want tosend 
you off before it’s time.’’ 

‘*Very well, I won’t pay any atten- 
tion to him,’’ said Mrs. Whitney. 

‘*That’s right. And please tell Phin 
when he wakes up that I called to tell 
him that it’s all right about the scholar- 


ship.’’ 

‘*About —’’ 

‘“‘The scholarship. He’ll under- 
stand.’* 


**Very well, I'll tell him,’’ answered 
the nurse. ‘‘I hope it’s good news, for the 
poor boy’s just about worn out.’’ 

**Tt is,’ Hansel assured her. ‘‘Good-by!’’ 

The next morning Phin was back at school, 
and Hansel had to listen to his thanks when 
the two met in the library at the noon hour. 

**O shucks!’ said Hansel, finally. ‘‘To hear 
you talk, one would think I’d taken some 
trouble. What I did was the easiest thing in 
the world !’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ answered Phin, his pale face very 
earnest, ‘‘but it was a mighty kind thing to do, 
Hansel, and I want you —’’ 

‘*La-la, la-la-la, la-la!’’ sang Hansel, to 
drown the other’s protestations. ‘‘Phin, you 
annoy me! Who’s going to win this afternoon ?’’ 

Phin smiled, shook his head, and took a bite 
of the sandwich he held in his hand. ‘‘You 
ought to know better than I,’’ he replied. ‘‘I 
feel as if I hadn’t been here fora month. What 
do they say ?’’ 

“Say we'll win, but I’m afraid we won’t. 
And I feel like—like a traitor, Phin. If Warren 
beats us —’’ He shook his head sadly. 

**Heroic measures are sometimes necessary,’’ 
responded Phin, with his mouth full. ‘*Which- 





**T don’t suppose that they know the facts.’’ | 


DERN OCCUPATIONS 
FORUY WOMEN 





ever way it turns out, you won’t be to blame.”’ 
“I suppose not, but it’s hard to see your 
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financial account; but the possession of 
such a fad is a good stepping-stone to 
the business of making inventories. Even 
then the beginner will, usually receive not 
more than six dollars a week until she 
has demonstrated her ability. She will most 
likely be set at work on some task which 
includes her specialty, but embraces something 
more, and her success will be measured both 
by the extent of the knowledge which she dis- 
plays in her peculiar field and by the intelligence 
which she manifests in gathering information 
outside of it. If she has an accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of several things she will 
be able to command from three to ten dollars a 
day. 

The business of making inventories is not 
yet, and indeed may never be, one in which a 
large number of girls can find employment; but 
for the exceptional girl it offers a new and 
attractive opening, in which there is not only a 
high standard of payment for the work itself, 





but excellent opportunity for collateral employ- 
ment, such as the giving of expert opinion in 
special cases. 


























team beaten and know that you’ve helped | 


beat it!’ 

And, as it turned out, that was just what 
Hansel had to see, for after the first fifteen 
minutes of play, during which Beechcroft, 
having secured the ball on the kick-off, advanced 
from her ten-yard line by steady rushes to 
Warren’s goal-line, and from there sent Bert 
over for a touch-down, from which Cotton kicked 
goal, the Warren eleven showed itself the supe- 
rior of the home team. For the rest of that half 
it played on the defensive, and the period ended 
with the score six to nothing. But of the last 
half there was a different tale to tell. 

Beecheroft kicked off, and Warren’s left half- 
back ran the ball in thirty yards before he was 
finally thrown on his forty-five-yard line. ‘Then 
came a try at the center of the light-blue line 
which netted a scant two feet, and the Beech- 
croft adherents shouted their glee. 

But that was almost the last opportunity they 
had for such shouting. On the next play the 
Warren quarter-back ran twenty yards round 
Beecheroft’s right end, and Hansel, watching 
from the side-line, clenched his hands and called 
himself names. 


Warren was quick to see her advantage. Time 


and again the right end was tried, and always | 


for a gain, until, seven minutes from the begin- 
ning of play, Warren’s full-back was pushed 
over for a touch-down. 

Those seven minutes offered a fair sample of 
the subsequent proceedings. Cutler was taken 
out and Forrester, a second-team man, was put 
in his place. 
work than his predecessor, Beechcroft’s defense 
against end runs was wofully weak, and gain 
after gain was made round her right side. 


At the other end of her line King did good | 


work, and although Warren’s nimble quarter- 
back got past him once or twice for short gains, 
he had little to reproach himself with. Had 
the right end been as difficult for the opponent, 
the final score would have been different. As 
it was, it was seventeen to six, and it was a 
gloomy lot of boys that climbed the terrace after 
the last whistle had blown. 

As for Hansel, he had been in his room for 
fifteen minutes then. He had not had the heart 
to stay and watch the contest after the first score 
of the second half; he did not care to face the 
Beechcroft players. He believed himself to be 
in the right, only—the right looked all wrong. 

Shortly after five o’clock Bert came in, gloomy 
and disheartened. After a glance at Hansel, 
who was pretending to study in the window- 
seat, he threw down his cap and seated himself 
at the table. Presently Hansel heard the hurried 
scratching of a pen, and looked across. Bert 
was writing rapidly and scowling all the while. 

Hansel cleared his throat, and then turned 
back to his book. The pen scratched on. Finally 
Hansel put down his book. . 

‘*Bert,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m awfully sorry.”’ 

‘*T dare say,’’ was the bitter reply. 

‘‘T am, though. I feel pretty low down!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ growled Bert, ‘‘how do you suppose 
I feel ?”” 

‘*It wasn’t your fault,’? answered Hansel. 
‘*You played the best sort of a game; so did all 
the fellows; but I—well, maybe it wouldn’t 
have made any difference if I had played, but 
I can’t help —’’ 

‘Difference !’’ cried Bert, scathingly. ‘‘It 
would have made the difference between a defeat 
anda victory! That’sall the difference it would 
have made !’’ 

*‘I’m sorry !’’ muttered Hansel again. 

**Much good it does. How do you spell resig- 
nation? Two s’s or one?’’ 

‘One: r-e-s-i-g — What are you doing?’’ 
Hansel leaped from the seat and hurried across 
the room. 

‘*Resigning,’’ answered Bert, gloomily. 

‘“‘What? Resigning the captaincy? 
you’re not !’’ 

“IT am, though. 
Let them call me a quitter if they like! 
done with it!’’ 

**You sha’n’t do it!’ cried Hansel. 

‘*Who’s going to stop me?’’ 

‘‘Tam! Look here, Bert, you can’t do that! 
Think what it will mean! Who’s going to take 
your place? There won’t be a ghost of a show 
to win from Fairview !’’ 

“*There isn’t now. 


Bert, 


What’s the use of trying? 
I’m 


You’re a nice one to talk 
that way, aren’t you?’’ 

“*T can’t help it,’’ answered Hansel. ‘‘You 
mustn’t do it, Bert; it isn’t right! It’s your 
duty to —’’ 

“Oh, quit that!’’-flamed Bert. ‘‘Don’t you 
lecture me about duty! You who didn’t care 
enough whether we won or lost to stand by us 
when we needed you! You lost the game 
to-day! Think about that a while, and don’t 
talk duty to me!’’ 

He turned again to his note, signed his name 
with a sputter of ink, and blotted it. 

**Are you going to send that?’’ asked Hansel. 

**Ves.’’ 

“Do you know what it means ?’’ 

“Did you know when you refused to play ?’’ 

Hansel was silent. Bert folded the note, thrust 


it into an envelope and addressed it to Mr. | 


Ames, 

**1’ll make a bargain with you, Bert,’’ said 
Hansel, 

“What sort of a bargain ?’’ 

“If you won’t send that letter, I’ll report 
for work to-morrow, and I’ll play, Cameron or 
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But although Forrester did better | 
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no Cameron. What do you say?’’ Bert stared 
|}a moment, and Hansel saw hope take the place 
of gloom on his face. 

**Do you mean it?’’ he asked. 

**Yes,’’ answered Hansel. ‘‘Here’s my hand 


HE sun beat down 
T fierce and hot upon 

the Dakota prairies, and im- 
parted the temperature of a bake- 
oven to the endless red road, where 
the shuffling hoofs of the cattle 
raised a smothering cloud of dust. 

Riding beside the ‘‘bunch,’’ on a 
wiry little buckskin cow-pony, gal- 
loped a girl of fifteen, in a short 
cloth skirt, high leather shoes, and 
a loose flannel blouse. 
hair blew loose and free beneath the shadow of 
a broad-brimmed felt hat. 

She sang as she rode in and out along the 
wavering, snorting line, cracking her long whip 
and shouting, ‘‘Hi! Hoy! Whoop-la!’’ as she 
drove a straying steer or a wandering calf back 
into the ranks. 

Before the cattle, and upon their other side, 
rode a cowboy in his wide sombrero and leather 
‘‘chaps,’”’ and behind the bunch a woman rode 
slowly, her tall, straight figure severely outlined 
by a black dress, and her face shaded by a 
broad-leafed Mexican straw hat. 

It was past noon, sultry and still, and the 
cattle plodded quietly along the road with 
drooping heads. 

**Ride up a little, Billy,’’ called the girl, in 
a high, clear voice, ‘‘and let’s get out of this 
dust! They’ll go quietly enough now, and 
mother is behind to drive.’’ 

Touching her pony with the quirt, she gal- 
loped on to the head of the column, and fell in 
beside the cowboy, who, with one leg over the 
horn of his saddle and his hat on his knee, was 
pacing along before the herd, 
| singing lustily. 

‘*Hot, isn’t it, Billy ?”’ 
| ‘You bet it is! I’ll be glad 
| when we git to some shade; 
and,’”’ looking back at the ani- 
mals that plodded along wearily 
behind him, ‘‘them pore critters 
will, too. They ain’t had no 
water sence yist’day, and I reck- 
on them steers is plumb dry.”’ 

“T reckon they are, poor 
| things. It seems kind of cruel 
| to drive ’em on a day like this, 
| but this bunch had to be got 
| back to the ranch. It won’t be 
|long now before we get to the 
|river. There’s the bluffs over 
| yonder. ”’ 
| They both gazed ahead to 
| where a high bluff loomed up 

before them, its red sides broken 
with outcropping rocks, and vari- 
| egated with green patches of 
| weeds and clumps of stunted 
| timber. 

| As they approached it, the 
| level prairie road wound close in 
| along the edge of the bluff, while 
the land at the other side of the 
road gradually dwindled away 
until there was only the width 
of a narrow wagon-road between 
the high walls that rose up above 
their heads and the steep bank 
, that fell sharply away into the 
| river twenty feet below. 

The shade thrown by the high 

| bank was grateful after the ride 
|along the broiling road, and the cattle threw 
up their heads and sniffed noisily, while the 
| cow-ponies fell in side by side, and the girl 
| lifted her hat from her damp hair with a bliss- 
| ful sigh. 








| 


| **Isn’t it cool and lovely here?’’? she mur- | 


mured, gazing up at the steep bluff and out 
over the shining river. 
all the way home.’’ 


The cowboy, who had been looking back over | 


his shoulder uneasily, turned in his saddle, and 
said, bluntly: 

“*Well, I don’t. 

“‘Why not? 
road ?”” 

“‘H’m-m, wal, it’s pretty enough, I guess, 
but it ain’t any good to drive a bunch of thirsty 
cattle over, I’ll tell you that.” 

Both riders turned in their’ saddles and looked 
back. 

**Oh, they’re all right, Billy,’’ said the girl, 
easily. ‘‘See, they’re coming along as peace- 
ably as can be.’’ 

Behind them the cattle ambled along quietly, 
and through the still, sultry air the voice of the 

| woman came to them in the soothing, crooning, 
long-drawn ‘‘ Yo-hee, yo-hee, yo-o-ho-hee!’’ 
which the cattle love. 

Billy jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 
‘*Yer mother knows what the danger is,’’ he 
| said, quietly. ‘‘Harken at her? She’s a-sing- 

ing to ’em back there for to keep ’em quiet an’ 
| steady.’’ 

| The girl turned her head, and a soft bright- 
ness shone in her wide, frank gray eyes. ‘Yes, 


Not by a jugful.’’ 
Don’t you think this is a pretty 





“JUMP, BILLY, JUMP! 


' 


“*T wish this trai] went | 


on it.’’? Bert took the outstretched hand, laughed 
uncertainly, and pushed back his chair. Then 
he slowly tore up the note and dropped the 
| pieces into the waste-basket. 


| TO BE CONTINUED, 
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knows—mother 
she said, softly. 
Poor 


GSD .. 
MAULE does,’ 
**She knows most everything. 
mother 1” 

The cowboy glanced at the sun- 
browned face and wistful eyes, and 
hastily changed the subject. 

‘*You shore can ride some, Miss 
Jess,’’ he said, irrelevantly. ‘‘I 
seen you yist’day over to the round- 
up. How come a leetle gal like 


, 


Her short, wavy brown | you to know so much about ridin’ an’ cattle 


9? 


an’ sich like? 

‘*Mother taught me,’’ answered the girl, 
simply. ‘* When—after —father died there 
wasn’t any man or boy about the ranch to do 
things for us, and so mother and I had to do all 
the work ourselves. I learned to ride then, 
so’s to be mother’s boy.’’ 

The cowboy looked at her dumbly, while a 
gentle light dawtied in his hard, keen eyes, and 
a slight flush crept up through the brown of his 
lean cheeks. 

**Well, mother’s got a first-rate kind of a boy, 
all right,’’ he said, presently; and then, as if 
fearing that he had already said too much 
on a tender subject, he burst into a loud roar of 
song, and caroled and yodeled as if trying to 
turn the girl’s thoughts into a more cheerful 
mood, 

Suddenly, in the midst of a rollicking cowboy 
ditty, the girl gave a startled cry and looked 
back. ‘‘ Billy !’’ she screamed. ‘‘ Billy! Hush! 
Look! Look! The cattle—the cattle are com- 
ing yo? 

With the song frozen on his lips, the cowboy 
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IT’S OUR LAST CHANCE 


here! Our only chance is to get out of here! 
Ride !’”’ 
With blanched face and wildly distended 


eyes the girl gripped her bridle-rein and looked 
back. 

















saddle, with her lips set firm and white, and 
her quick, keen gray eyes glancing now behind 
her, now in front along the curving, narrow 
trail, shook her head. 

She had been over this road many times 
before, and knew there was no turn in the 
road, no widening of the trail for more than 
a mile ahead, and before they could reach 
that — 

The thunder of hoofs came closer, the snorts 
and bellowings of the maddened beasts were in 
her With shuddering heart she glanced 
back. 

As far as she could see along the trail behind 
her came the black wave of tossing horns and 
lunging forms, coming every second nearer and 
nearer, bringing a death the horrors of which 
this prairie girl knew all too well. 

Setting her teeth hard, she gathered her reins 
firmly in her hand and bent to the neck of her 
pony. 

**We’ve got to do it, Buck!’’ she almost 
sobbed in his ear. ‘*We’ve got to risk it, boy! 
It may be our last jump, but there’s nothing 
else for us to do!’’ 

Then, as the foremost of the cattle rose as 
a breaking wave behind her, she screamed, 
*‘Jump, Billy, jump! It’s our ie 


ears, 


last chance! 
And giving the buckskin a cut of the whip, 
she plunged over the embankment and sank 
like a stone beneath the rushing, yellow waters 
of the river. 

At the same moment the leading 
unable in their mad speed to see or heed the 
turn in the road, plunged after her over the 
embankment, in a huddled, plunging, struggling 
mass of hoofs and hori. 

The cowboy, caught on the brink of the 
bluff by the wild rush of the cattle, had no 
choice but to leap into the river with them 
or be ground to atoms beneath their trampling 
hoofs. 

The chances of life were small, anyway, 
and with something like a prayer on his lips, 
he shouted to his horse, and went over the 
embankment into the river in the midst of a 
struggling heap of horns and 
hoofs and tumbling carcasses. 

The girl struck the water a 
moment ahead of the avalanche 
of living creatures from above, 
and came up gasping and pant- 
ing, but in fair swimming water. 
With a cry she urged her pony 
on with whip and spur, and 
struck out into the middle of the 
channel in time to avoid being 
crushed to death or drowned by 
the frantic struggles of the cattle. 

Glancing continually behind 
her as the brave little buckskin 
breasted the current, she saw 
Billy Callahan’s red head bob 
up from beneath the waves, and 
breathed a thanksgiving as she 
saw his powerful horse strike 
out for clear water, 

As Billy came to the surface 
he looked about him, and then 
began to shout with all the power 
fright and water had left in his 
lungs. 

‘Hi, there !’’ he yelled. ‘Hi, 
where you goin’, girl? Why 
don’t you make for the shore? 
What you doin’? Air ye crazy? 
What ye —”’ 

*“*l can’t go and leave those 
cattle !’’ shouted Jess. ‘‘Do you 
think I’m going to save myself 
and let those cattle drown? © 
Billy, help me, help me to save 
them! ‘They—they’re all we’ ve 
got, and m-mafher—mother has 
worked hard to get them 
together. I—I could never look her in the face 
again if I let them drown! She trusted them to 
me. I’ll save them if I drown myself trying !’’ 

Regardless of lunging horns and plunging 
hoofs, she swam her little pony in among the 
struggling mass, and began to drive the cattle 
apart, shouting meanwhile the ‘‘ Hi, hoy, 
whoop-la!’’ which was as familiar music to 
their terrified ears. 

With a look of mingled admiration and aston- 
ishment on his face, Billy Callahan gave a 
mighty answering shout, and putting his horse 


steers, 


MCCULLOUGH 


ye 
sO 
gave one swift backward glance, leaped square | 
in his saddle, and wheeled his pony into the 
road beside the girl. 

‘*They’re stampeded, by thunder !’’ he mut- 
tered between set teeth. ‘‘I was feared it might 
happen! The river—the river—ride, girl! Ride 
for all you’re worth! We can’t never turn ’em 


Down the narrow trail behind her thundered | into the current, swam in among the cattle. 
}a wild, dark, packed mass of crowding bodies | He called to the girl to keep well out from the 
and madly tossing horns, as along the road | shore and away from the quicksands, and adding 
between the bluff and the steep embankment | his familiar whistle and whoop, as he circled 
the stampeded cattle, with lowered heads, blind | in and out among the bewildered animals, herded 
and mad with thirst and fury, came plun- | and drove them on one side while the girl “held 
ging on. | the bunch’’ on the other. So they guided the 

Digging her spurs into her pony, she waited,| swimming cattle down-stream with the current, 
| for no second glance at the death which thun- until at last they reached a shelving bank, 
| dered so close behind her, but, followed by the | where they were able to drive the now thor- 
| cowboy, plied quirt and spur, as she galloped | oughly meek and subdued creatures out of the 
for life along the narrow trail. | water and back to the road. 

** Ain’t there a turn up here in the road some-| As the ponies came out of the river, with 
where?’’ shouted the cowboy, as with strained | their riders safe but dripping on their backs, 
| muscles they plunged on, urging the terrified | the girl turned in her saddle and sent a joyous 
| ponies to their utmost. ‘‘Ain’t there some- | ‘‘Whoop-ee!’’ ringing over the prairies. 
| wheres we could turn out, so’s to get a chanst **We’re safe, mother!’’ she shouted. 
'to turn ’em or mill ’em? We can’t hold out | and sound, and we never lost a steer !’’ 
long this-a-way! Hurry, Jess! Faster, faster, And Billy Callahan, wiping his dripping face 
girl! Give him the gad! Can’t you make that | upon his dripping sleeve, echoed, with a grin, 
|old pony go no faster? They’re a-gainin’ on | ‘‘Never lost a steer! She saved ’em all, she 
us every minute !’’ did, and there ain’t another girl in all Dakota 
The girl, sitting straight and square in her could have done it!’’ 


**Safe 
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PROPOSED PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS THE EAST RIVER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


I ig to three women were unveiled in the 
Hall of Fame in New York on Memorial 
day. ‘These women, Maria Mitchell, the astron- 
omer, Emma Willard and Mary Lyon, represent 
not only the height. of woman’s scholastic 
achievement, but its variety. 
tinerant booksellers on the East Side in New 
York always find a market for manuals of 
etiquette. The foreigners, who crowd the dis- | 
trict, are anxious to learn how to behave in the | 
free society of America, and eagerly read in- 
structions on eating soup, when to rise and when 
to sit down, what to say and when to say it. 
Fost fires, costly as they are, do not always 
entail complete loss. Fire-killed timber is 
often valuable, especially when it is cut imme- 
diately ; and even when long dry, it is useful 
for railroad-ties. ‘The government, through the 
Forestry Department, is encouraging the use of 
such timber for ties in order to lighten the 
demand for green wood. | 
rs. MeKinley, who died in Canton, Ohio, 
last month, was one of the best-beloved of 
the wives of the Presidents. Her physical 
weakness and the devotion of her husband 
made her a peculiarly appealing figure, even 
before the tragedy of the assassination. The 
sympathetic thought of a tender-hearted nation 
went with her to her grave. 
i day is the name of a new festival 
in a New York high school. It originated 
last year, when one of the girls in the cooking 
classes suggested entertaining all their old 
grammar-school teachers. The idea appealed 
to the other girls, and the teachers were invited 
to an entertainment by ‘their former pupils. 
The girls did all the pleasant things they could 
think of to make their guests happy, on the 
theory that it is much better to do a kind deed 
to a live teacher than to say appreciative things 
over the coffin of a dead one. 
E nforcement of the imperial decree against the 
use of opium has begun in China. All 
opium dens in Peking have been closed, and the 
viceroy of the province of Pechili has ordered all 
the local magistrates to establish hospitals for the 
reception of poor persons, who will be main- 
tained free of charge and treated for the cure of 
the opium habit. ‘This is in accordance with the 
plan outlined last November by the dowager 
empress. In other provinces the results are not 
so satisfactory, but there has been a perceptible 
decrease in the use of the drug. 
hy witnesses, as a class, have won the 
distrust of the public. A Massachusetts 
physician, following the example of thoughtful 
men in other states, has outlined a plan for the 
improvement of the legal value of expert testi- 
mony, and also for the protection of the medical 
profession from the ill repute brought upon it 
by some of its members in court. He proposes 
that the court appoint the experts and the state 
pay them. So long as human nature is human, 
an expert, no matter how good his intentions, 
will be inclined to favor the side by which he is 
engaged and paid. 


he favorable impression which Japanese 
make upon people of other nations is largely 
due to their courtesy, good manners, and the 
taste they display in doing the most ordinary 
things. When the crews of the Japanese war- 
ships which lately visited New York were 
allowed shore liberty, they had their’ choice 
between spending the day on the Bowery, the 
delight of every sailor’s heart, and visiting 
Grant’s tomb. They went to the tomb. Is 
there any other nation the sailors of which 
would use their shore leave in paying their 
respects to a national hero of the people they 
were visiting ? = 
M excellent illustration of the complicated 
racial ancestry which goes to the making 

of an American is given by a correspondent of 
the New York Sun in a letter whimsically 
asserting that the new Spanish heir is logically 
an American. The correspondent, who is a 
citizen of this country, says that he was born 
in Spain of an English mother and a Spanish 
father while his parents were visiting that 
country ; one of his grandparents was German, 
another Austrian, a third French, and the 
fourth Spanish. The blood of the Prince of 
the Asturias is almost of the same strain as his. 
The Queen of Spain is English with a German 
father. Most of the ancestors of the King of 
Spain were Spanish for several generations, but 
his mother was an Austrian. Ofcourse Ameri- 





can citizenship is not a matter of blood, but 





of allegiance. If the little prince, in his mature 
years, should grow tired of Spain, he could 
qualify as an American citizen by living here 
and taking the proper oaths. 


H°w to get enough qualified teachers for its 
schools is a problem which continually 
perplexes New York City. A member of its 
board of education, at the meeting last month, 
introduced a resolution instructing the superin- 
tendent to ascertain if teachers cannot be ob- 
tained from other cities. He said that there are 
three hundred vacancies. With salaries begin- 
ning in the lowest grades at six hundred dollars 
a year, and increasing at the rate of forty dollars 
for each year of service, the pay is much better 
than that offered in smaller towns; but it costs 
more to live in New York, and one does not get 
so much for one’s money in the way of pleasant 
human intercourse as in the country. 
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OUR WORK. 


Enough, if something from our hand have power 
To live and act and serve the future hour. 
William Wordsworth. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


he members of the Society of Friends, or, 

as they are more commonly called, the 

Quakers, have always made non-resist- 
ance a fundamental tenet of their faith; and 
for thirteen years Mr. Albert K. Smiley, a 
member of the Society of Friends, by establish- 
ing and maintaining the annual Lake Mohonk 
Conference, has exerted a tremendous influence 
for international peace. 

There are many individuals and not a few 
organizations now working for the abolition of 
war. Disarmament, The Hague Tribunal, an 
international congress or parliament are some 
of the means, established or suggested, by which 
the desired end is to be attained. But the 
simple, natural method upon which the Lake 
Mohonk Conference has always expended its 
effort is arbitration. It would apply to nations 
the same sensible plan which civilized men 
adopt. Instead of saying, ‘‘Let us cut off our 
hands, or keep our arms strapped to our sides, 
or wear our fists swathed in soft bandages, in 
order that we may not quarrel with our 
brothers,’’ it says, ‘‘Let us reason together.’’ 
The view is sane and practical. 

The conference this year was largely occupied 
with the consideration of the educational side 
of arbitration, with the study of ways of 
spreading interest in the subject among schools, 
colleges and business men. Perhaps the most 
important note struck was the necessity of 
training popular thought to the knowledge that 
there are two sides to every question. 

Few popular sentiments contain greater pos- 
sibilities of harm than that incomplete and 
misrepresenting version of Decatur’s famous 
toast, ‘‘Our country, right or wrong!’ The 
repetition of it, usually accepted as evidence of 
an exalted patriotism, is too often evidence of an 
untrained mind and of a narrow, partizan patri- 
otism which civilization has long outgrown. 

No man rises to the highest type of citizen- 
ship who is incapable of recognizing that any 
nation with which differences arise may be 
able to present phases of the question at issue 
which make arbitration not only reasonable, 
but the only reasonable course to be pursued. 


* © 


HOME RULE OR NOTHING. 


hen the Irish Nationalist convention in 

Dublin last month denounced the ad- 

ministrative council bill, introduced 
into Parliament as a step toward home rule, it 
urged on the Nationalist members of the House 
of Commons the duty of using all their influence 
with the Liberal government to persuade it to 
grant home rule to Ireland. Nothing short of 
home rule will be accepted by the Irish leaders 
and people. 

They insist that the Liberal party, now in 
power, is pledged to home rule. Indeed, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the premier, said 
a, few weeks before he took office that home 
rule offers the only satisfactory solution of the 
Irish problem; but if any increase in the con- 
trol of the Irish over their own affairs were 
offered by the government, he should advise the 
Nationalists thankfully to accept it, provided it 
led toward the desired end. 

The administrative council bill did not create 
a body with power to pass a single law, and 
although it did increase the control of the Irish 
people over their own affairs by giving to an 
elected body the administration of many depart- 
ments of the government, it was not acceptable 
to those for whose benefit it was intended. For 
that reason the government abandoned the 
measure. But although nothing is to come of 





it this year, the effect of the rejection of the bill 
by the Irish is to make the issue of home rule 
more prominent than it has been since the 
House of Lords refused to pass Mr. Gladstone’s 
second home rule bill in September, 1893. 

Many Liberals are opposed to an Irish parlia- 
ment, and the number includes several members 
of the present cabinet. It was in deference to 
them that the Irish council bill was made so 
moderate a measure. Although without their 
help, but with the Irish votes, the government 
has a majority large enough to pass through 
the Commons any bill that the Irish demand, 
it would not be good policy for the prime min- 
ister to divide his party by introducing a plain 
home rule bill at the present time. 


® © 
AN IMPERIALIST. 


He who rules his own bosom is lord of himself 
And lord of all nature beside. 
William Whitehead. 
& & 


DIVINEST MELANCHOLY. 


gentle melancholy has long been a popular 

mood with all women and most men. 

There is no work of the imagination 
which makes a surer appeal to human experi- 
ence than the play of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ with its hero 
saddened and shadowed by his inadequacy to 
the duty thrust upon him. It is hard to find 
any sensitive woman who moves through the 
world without the consciousness of heavy re- 
sponsibility and of strength unequal to it. The 
emotion of stress under it is keen, but not 
crushing, and indulgence in it is natural. 
Indeed, it yields a certain somber pleasure. 

So for years the lyric poet and the writer of 
songs have found their profit in chanting the 
praises of duty, of parting, of loss and of death. 
One need not be herself miserable in order to 
sympathize with the temper of ‘“The Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,’’ or Tennyson’s ‘‘The 
Days that are No More,’’ or Longfellow’s 
**Rainy Day.’’ The sad note has found a 
response in the heart of happy youth, as well 
as in that of lonely old age. 

Is the outdoor -girl to change all this? Is 
melancholy going out of fashion with tight 
sleeves and high heels? Must modern lovers 
be merry at all hazards, and discard the subtler 
joy of melancholy ? 

To the feminine tennis champion, pausing for 
an hour’s rest, a friend ventures to read 
Lowell’s 


Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear ; 


and ‘Wordsworth’s 

She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight. 
She listens respectfully, but with the last line 
exclaims, ‘‘Are those the most cheerful poems 
you know? If they are, I think we’d better 
stick to prose.’’ 

Can it really be that poetry must be relegated 

to the past because the poet has always seen in 
life an underlying mystery akin to sadness? 


* ¢ 
THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. 


n a fortnight will dawn the day so dear to 

children and those to whom any holiday is 

a pleasure or a relief, so feared by lovers of 
silence and by cautious parents. Already the 
shop windows are full of delightful engines of 
destruction, hospitals have ‘made their requisi- 
tions for extra nurses and doctors, fire companies 
have received orders to redouble their watchful- 
ness. 
Independence day, like the old New England 
fast-day, has all but forgotten the occasion of 
its birth. Prayer and patriotism have capitu- 
lated to noise. The voice of the Fourth of July 
orator is, for better or worse, unheeded in the 
din. 

Only a surly grown person would begrudge 
the boy a day of glorious crashes. Any man 
with a spark of youth or imagination will wish 
the boy to have the finest possible time one day 
in a year. But we pay too high a price for 
our celebration.” 

Statistics of blindness show a frightful number 
of cases of complete or partial destruction of the 
sight from Fourth of July accidents. Regularly 
on the night of the Fourth the reporters go to 
the hospitals to get the grim ‘‘story’’ of the 
day. 

Although young America will surely continue 
to ‘‘celebrate’’ in the time-honored way, certain 
precautions can be taken to limit disaster and 
check its worst consequences. In case of pain- 
ful accident a physician should be called at 
once to carefully cleanse the wound with 
antiseptics. Failure to do this may mean lock- 
jaw. If powder is blown into the eyes no time 
should be lost in seeking the physician—if pos- 
sible the oculist. Blindness often develops from 
slight damage to the eye. 

Above all, let the parent be a boy himself of 
a wiser kind, and play with his children when 
they are engaged in their deadly delights. In 
this way he can often prevent childish careless- 
ness, 
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“INSIDE INFORMATION.” 


y vote of its board of directors, an impor- 
B tant English corporation has lately made 
a fine moral distinction which shows in 
most pleasing fashion the upward tendency in 
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business life and sets an example to other cor- 
porations. 

The action of the board had to do with the 
disclosing of board-room secrets and with the 
use of what is commonly called ‘‘inside infor- 
mation’’ for the financial benefit of directors. 
It was voted, after some discussion, ‘‘that no 
member of the board shall buy or sell any stock 
or shares of the company without previously 
announcing his intention to the directors, or 
shall have any indirect holding of the stock or 
shares without disclosing the fact to the board.’’ 
It was also declared that no director having 
special knowledge of the company’s trading 
results should buy or sell shares until such 
knowledge is in the hands of the general body 
of shareholders. 

The evil of the use by directors, for their 
own profit, of information which is theirs by 
virtue of their position is not confined to Great 
Britain. It is a wholesome sign that the injus- 
tice of it is beginning to be noticed. 

There is another side of the matter in which 
the public is directly interested. In the meeting 
of the English corporation referred to, there 
was a reference to the fact that a recent consid- 
erable advance in the price of the stock had 
taken place with no apparent reason and with- 
out justification by the present business or 
future outlook. The inference was that ‘‘inside 
information’’ had been allowed to get out which 
was not information at all, but misleading state- 
ments put forth for the purpose of enabling 
some one to make a turn in the market. ‘‘Pri- 
vate tips’’ cannot be trusted. 

Such action as that taken by the British cor- 
poration would prohibit no legitimate trading 
by any person, whether a director or not, who, 
by the maintenance of a corps of informing 
agents or a staff of correspondents, or through 
any other outside channel, becomes possessed of 
information which is likely to affect the price 
of shares. That method is honest and above- 
board, and entitles a man to the profits of his 
energy and foresight. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


everal thousand young men have completed 

S the formal part of their education this 

month, and are about to begin their inde- 
pendent life. 

They may be roughly divided into two classes: 
those who are persuaded that they owe some- 
thing to the world, and those who insist that 
the world owes them a living. 

What becomes of these young men in the 
future depends largely on the class to which 
they belong. If a youth holds that the world 
owes him a living he will not be a particularly 
valuable member of society, but rather a sort of 
bill collector with a grievance that he has to 
call so many times to get his due. 

But the youth with a sense of obligation to 
his generation is the one who will rise. All 
the uplifting forces of society have worked 
together to make him what he is, to give to 
him life in an orderly community, to establish 
schools for the training of his mind, churches 
for the uplifting of his spirit, and business 
opportunities for earning his daily bread; and 
he seeks to repay in what measure he is able the 
debt that he owes to those who have gone before. 

Such men as he give their time to the improve- 
ment of the community in which they live. 
They interest themselves in the schools, the 
churches and the libraries, and if they accept 
political office,-it is for the sake of what they 
can do in the way of better government, rather 
than for their own glory. 

It is not of great consequence what honest 
trade or profession those about to be graduated 
enter upon. The spirit in which they begin 
their self-supporting life is the important matter. 
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po the great Pennsylvania railroad bridge 
can be built across the East River at Hell 
Gate, the plans, which were completed a few 
weeks ago, must be approved by the art commis- 
sion of New York. This is in accordance with 
provisions in the charter of the city that no bridge, 
statue or public building may be erected without 
first passing the scrutiny of men of taste and 
judgment. The commission has condemned many 
proposed works to the satisfaction of the people 
of taste. The new bridge, according to the pic- 
tures of the architects, will be a dignified struc- 
ture. The main span, a thousand feet long, will 
be supported from two ornamental piers, built of 
granite and concrete. It will carry four tracks, 
two for passenger- and two for freight-cars, and 
will be a hundred and forty feet above the water 
at high tide. The bridge is to connect the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad with the 
Pennsylvania system by way of the tunnels under 
the East and Hudson rivers so that it may not be 
necessary to carry trains round New York on 
ferry-boats. When completed it will be the fifth 
bridge crossing the East River from Long Island. 
The others are the old Brooklyn bridge, ‘the 
Williamsburg bridge, the Manhattan bridge, now 
building near the Brooklyn bridge, and the Black- 
well’s Island bridge, still unfinished. The sugges- 
tion once made by a naval engineer to build low 
bridges with draws to accommodate shipping does 
not meet with approval. In fact, each new bridge 
is a little higher than the last. The Pennsylvania 
bridge is five feet higher above the water than the 
Brooklyn bridge. 


estern Alabama, or that part of it included 
in the Sixth Congressional district, was the 
scene of a novel and important campaign during 





























Julie, I didn’t mean to tell you, but he doesn’t eat | 
lemon pie.” Mrs. Brower laughed, and Julie | 
joined her, although it was a disappointment to | 
know that her offering was not acceptable to her 


the two weeks from May 6th to 17th. Through | 
the influence of Captain Hobson, the Congressman | 
elect from the district, several experts from the | 
Department of Agriculture in Washington went 
there to instruct the farmers, cotton-growers and | old friend. 

forest-owners. The forestry expert told how to} Later in the day Mr. Brower strolled over and 
use a forest in such a way as to make it a continual | sat down on the kitchen porch beside Julie, who 
source of income; the cotton expert instructed | was shelling peas. 

his hearers how best to cultivate cotton, and urged “I was awfully sorry to hear that you didn’t eat 
the importance of first-class seed; the soil expert | any of the lemon pie,” she began at once, “for 1 
explained the composition of the soil in the dis- | wanted to give you something especially nice, and 
trict and the nature of the fertilizers needed, and | all the family say that is the best thing I make.” 

a road expert urged such improvement of high- | | A whimsical smile spread over Mr. Brower’s 
ways that larger loads can be hauled to market | kindly face. 

with less strain upon the animals than is now | “I didn’t have an opportunity to taste it. It 
possible. These experts did not speak to empty | looked most inviting, and I should have liked to 
benches, but to audiences of intelligent and inter- | try it.” 

ested men. The immediate result of the campaign | Julie looked mystified, and Mr. Brower went on 
was an increase in the price of timber and timber | drolly: 

land to the lumber dealers. When the crops are “My dear Miss Julie, I am going to tell you a 
harvested this year and next, it will appear whether | secret, and you must never betray my confi- 
other results have followed. The country is so When Mrs. Brower and I first went to 








| dence. 
large that itis not practicable to send experts to | housekeeping she surprised me with a lemon pie. 
all parts of it to explain the best methods of dealing O Julie, such a pie! I tried to eat it, but I 
with the land, but all that the experts know is | couldn’t, and when she assumed that my dislike 
available in the bulletins of the Department of was not particular, but general, I couldn’t bear to 
Agriculture. Many progressive farmers have read | hurt her feelings, so I allowed her to believe that 
these bulletins for years with as much interest as | | I didn’t like any lemon pie, and for forty years I 





their children have read the weekly story paper. 
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-THE COST OF IT. 


ose Richmond ‘could scarcely remember the 

time when she had not been very happy with 
her needle, and long before she finished the high 
school she had her next plans made. 

“T want to spend a winter in Philadelphia with 
Aunt Grace,” she told her mother, “and take a 
course in dressmaking. I do love pretty things, 
and I know, of course, father can’t afford me a 
fortune to dress with, but if I could take lessons 
I’m sure I could do as well as a French dress- 
maker.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Richmond discussed the matter 
carefully. Mr. Richmond certainly could not give 
Rose a large allowance out of a bookkeeper’s 
salary, and moreover he believed that every girl 
ought to have in her own hands the means of self- 
support; so Rose had her way, and went to Phila- 
delphia. 

The lessons were highly successful; Rose’s 
clever fingers worked miracles for herself and 
for her mother. There was one thing only that 
troubled Mrs. Richmond, and that was Rose’s 
attitude toward the matter. 

“I like to do it,” she declared, “but I’m not 
going to let people know that I doit. You think 
I’m foolish, mother, but I’ve heard some girls 
talk. They would look down on me if they knew 
I made my own gowns, and I don’t intend to be 
looked down upon.” Mrs. Richmond, thinking 
that after all it was the girl’s own affair, reluc- 
tantly let her have her own way. 

One day Rose happened to meet Hilda Bowers. 
Hilda was the daughter of the president of the 
bank where Mr. Richmond was teller. Rose was 
gaily triumphant over the interview. 

“She tried to get out of me who my dressmaker 
was,” she said, exultingly, “but I told her she was 
very exclusive, and I’d heard her say she wouldn’t 
take any more work. I’ve no doubt she thinks 
we go to Grimes. Oh, it was fun to see her face!” 

As a matter of fact, Hilda had been puzzled and 
a little provoked. She spoke of the matter at the 
table that night. 

“TI don’t see how they can afford to dress so,” 
she said. 

Her father looked up keenly. 
Richmond in the bank?” 

“Only the wife and daughter,” Hilda answered 
lightly, and then the subject was changed. 

A week later Mrs. Richmond was looking with a 
white face at her husband. 

“Dropped!” she exclaimed. ‘Robert, I can’t 
understand it. Why, you’ve been there twenty 
years!”’ 

“Neither can I,” her husband answered, heavily. 
“I’ve been over and over it till I cannot think any | 
more. They said it was against the bank’s policy 
to keep employés who were living beyond their | 
means, but we’ve never had a debt in our lives. 
When I think of you and Rose — 

And neither of them guessed that they were 
paying the cost of a girl’s foolish pride. 


“Any relation of 
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SELF-DENYING LOYALTY. 


he first of the season, from our garden,” said 

Mr. Brower, presenting a basket of straw- 

berries to Julie. “I’ve divided the morning har- 
vest with you.” 

“How delicious they look with the dew still on 
them!” exclaimed Julie. “Thank you so much! 
Now I won’t have to make the pudding I was just 
going to stir up.” 

“You are getting famous, Miss Julie, for your 
cooking. Mrs. Brower tells me your pies and 
cakes were the most delicious of any served at 
the missionary lunch party. When I heard about 
them, I was sorry that I didn’t belong to the | 
Ladies’ Guild myself.” 

“I wish you did,” said Julie, laughing. 
need some men to liven up the meetings.” 

As she watched the courtly old gentleman cross 
the lawn to his garden she said to herself, ‘‘Bless 
his heart, he shall have a chance this very day to 
test my cookery!” Then straightway she set 
about making a lemon-cream pie, and before 
supper carried it to her neighbor’s house; and in 
its delicacy of color and symmetry. of form it 
seemed a real work of art to the girlish cook. 

“For Mr. Brower,” she said, as she handed the 
eonfection in at the door and then ran away, 
modestly wishing to escape the enthusiastic thanks 
she proudly thought due for such a beautiful pro- | 
duetion. 

The next morning Mrs. Brower called and ex- 
pressed the appreciation of Mr. Brower and her- | 


“We 





| to 
self for the gift in what appeared to Julie a 


somewhat perfunctory manner. 
“Did you eat it at tea last night? That kind | 
of dessert is always better if fresh.” lo 


wn 
“IT ate some, but Mr. Brower—you see—well, | ain’ t your clothes that’s so pent: 


| have never eaten a mouthful of that most tooth- 
some dessert. So far as lemon pie is concerned, 
my life has been one long self-lenial. You see | 
‘what a tangled web we weave when first we prac- | 
tise to deceive.’ ” 

Julie’s laugh rang out merrily. 

“Come into the house now and have a piece. I 
made two yesterday, and part of ours is still left. 
I do want you to have some at last.” 

“I'd like to, dear Miss Julie, and I thank you | 
just as much, but perhaps you will understand 


when I say it wouldn’t seem quite loyal to the dear 


lady over the way.” 
He bowed over Julie’s hand and took his leave, 
and she watched him go with shining eyes. 
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RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GENERAL. 


hat the battle-field was not the only scene of | 
personal danger to General Grant is shown by | 
the following occurrence, taken from Rear-Admiral | 


Ammen’s “Old Navy and New.” Asa small boy, 
the admiral was a near neighbor of the little 
general, and the two lads were comrades in the 
outdoor world of youthful adventure. Ammen 
was about ten years of age, and Grant two years 
younger, when one day the two went fishing. 


The small stream was much swollen with rain, 
swift and turbid. A large —_— log offered a 
tempting seat, as it projected over the water, and 
Grant serambied ou upon it. He lost his balance 
— fell, head first, into the rapidly flowing, muddy 
stream. 

Ammen had but a second for thought, but he 

grasped the situation instantly. He ran down the 
stream for a few yards where the banks nar- 
rowed and a willow-tree drooped low over the 
water. With the celerity of a boy he made his 


way out into the overhanging tree, and when his | 


a was borne in reach, grabbed him and 

drew him out of the water. 
Ulysses had on a gorgeously striped 
red-and-white Marseilles shirt-waist, and Ammen’s 
first thought as he rescued him was that that 
object of his admiration was ruined. 

ifty years later General Grant wrote to Ad- 

miral Ammen 

“We breakfasted the other day with Admiral 
LeRoy and saw all the officers. They seem a nice 
set of youngsters. It would be pleasant to you to 
hear how they all spoke of you. Of course I told 
them that I owed you an old grudge as being re- 
sponsible for all the trials and difficulties 1 had 
passed through in the last half-century, for near! 
that length of time has —- =—_ you rescue 
me from a watery of a forgiving 
nature, however, and fo’ orgive you, nput is the feeling 
universal?” 
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A PLAGUE OF CLOCKS. 


e had been settled but a little while in our 
Indian clearing, and had’ just acquired a 

deed to it bearing the signature of Andrew Jack- 
son, says “Joaquin” H. Miller in the Boston Tran- 
script, when one day a big, raw-boned, hatchet- 


| faced man in a beaver hat came to us by way of 
| the state road, with a load of clocks in a carriage. 


He had a big, impertinent boy with him, and 


pleaded sadly that both of them were sick. 


Mother was very good to them, pulled out the 
trundle-bed to the middle of the floor, had us 
children sleep at the foot of her bed, and treated 
the strangers as if they had been her own blood. 
= they both wailed and moaned bitterly, and 

begged father to take the clocks and dispose of 
them at his leisure to his neighbors. 

There was a whole carriage-load of them, but 
upon the reiterated assurance that he could dou ble, 
and even treble, his mone 
not knowi neh one thing a yout the real price or 
value of such wares, slaned a note and became a 
“merchant.” At the end of the year that hatchet- 
faced man came back and exacted his money with 
enormous interest, although father had not yet 
sold a single clock. 

Years later, when we set out to cross the great 
plains, those old clocks, with but a single one 
missing, took up more than half the wagon space. 
We hauled them from Indiana almost to the top 
of the Rocky Mountains, and then, one night, in a 
terrific snow-storm, when the wagon hd upset, 
we found a use for them. Brass, wood, glass and 
varnish all went to feed a fire. And so peace to 
their sounding brass, rest to their brazen faces! 
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UNAVOIDABLE. 


|" the early years of his ministry Bishop Bas- 
comb, of the Southern Methodist Church, was 
severely handicapped, says the author of “Women 
of the Confederacy,” by the fact that he was hand- 
some and graceful. He was considered “too much 
of a dandy,” and for a long time was sent on 
mountain circuits to bring him down to the level 
of renpryrsescpors Methodism. 

s a last resort, when he continued to appear 
| «dandified. * one of his mountain members per- 
| suaded the minister to wear a suit of homespun, 
that he might be more in harmony with his lis- 
teners. The next morning he went early to service 
0 see the success of his scheme. 

When Mr. ~~ » apeeeeee, as tri 
spun as he had broadcloth, 
| taineer’s chagrin on ‘intense. 

“WwW — I declare!” he ge gr 


I ave it 


& in home- | 
he moun- 


 y it as 
up. 
8 jist you. wt 


Brother Bascom 


, our confiding father, | 






| A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 


} orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. [Adr. 


oamesiay. EXPOSITION 
POST - CARDS. 








Ice Cream Freezer 


Not the troublesome kind that tires 
you out before the freezing’s done. 

A simple device with the wonderful 
triple motion principle that cuts the 
freezing time down to half what other 
freezers take. Makes the finest ice 
cream you ever tasted. 


A FREE BooK 
“Frozen Dainties” 


yy Describes many delicionsconcep- 
tions that are healthful and re- 
freshing — delicious ice cream, 
— sher beta, operkiing water 
» ices. Remember, it’s FRE 


Write To-day. 
_ MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 





A set of 12,including the a Jamestown C gears hand the 
President’s Review of the Ships of the World, for 2c 
in stamps. Nusbaum ik and Art Co., Box 376, Norfolk, V Va. 


Sa 
“A Penny Saved is a Penny Earned.” 


Save Your Money, 
Young Man! 


The average young man thoughtlessly 
spends hundreds of dollars in his early man- 
hood before he realizes the value of money. 

Why not send us $5.00 to open a savings 
account, adding to it as often as you can ? 
You'll be surprised to see how quickly it 
will grow. We pay 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 


Write.for our Banking by Mail booklet,““4%,” 
mentioning The Youth's Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


l Assets over $8,000,000. Established 1855. \ 
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HOPKINS & ALLEN RIFLES 


22 Caliber—BEST MADE AT THE PRICE—32 Caliber 


No gun you can procure will give more satisfaction during the months of vacation than a 
Hopkins & Allen fight caliber rifle. They are light, trim and up to date, shoot true to your 
aim and can be taken apart and packed in the suit case for traveling. Make tt a point to examine 
these Ritles before your vacation. You can find them at any good hardware or sporting goods store. 
They drive tacks at 60 yards; handle perfectly; have deep seated screw-key take-down joints and cost 
less than any other rifles on the market of equal grade. 
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No. 822, 4 lbs., 20-in. 
Barrel. An improved 
Lever Action Gun with 









No. 722. 3% Ibs. 18-in. Barrel, 


Has back action and positive safety improved safety fea- 
|] arrangement. Shoots 22 short and long tures. Shoots .22 long 
rimfire cartridges. American Walnut Stock; $3 00 or short rimfire car- 
Barrel biack rifle steel, 33 in. entire length, ° tridges, Barre! 20 in. of 


best black rifle steel, 
deep rifled with our 
improved extra quick 
twist. Stock select 
American Walnut. 
Weight 4 lbs., 35 in, 
over all, 


$4.50 


No, 832. Same 
pattern and size 
as above, but 
chambered for 
-32 cal, short 










No. 922. Lever action—shoots .22 
caliber short, long and long rifle cartridges, 
Has rebounding hammer, easy action, best 
safety arrangement. Barrel, high power rifle 
steel, stock best grade of Walnut. W: eighs 
de Ibs. Barrel 22 in.—38 in, over all - - 

No. 932. Same pattern and size as above. 
rifled for .32 short and long cartridges 


: $5.50 





Write for our beautiful “Gun Guide and Catalog’’ for 1907. It illus- 

trates and describes all these rifles, as well as 34 other models of our 

firearms and gives many points on the care and handling of guns. 
IT’S FREE to all who write promptly 


cartridge, 
| THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., Dept. 40, Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. $4 50 
Largest Mfrs. High Grade, Popular Priced Firearms in the World = 


uaker 
Qh Berries 


This new cereal food has all the 
strength of the finest-selected wheat; 
all the toothsome, hearty flavor; 
health-giving, appetizing. 























You'll like it because it is good; 
the whole of the wheat, puffed and 
baked, ready to eat. 


A few minutes before serving put 
it in the oven; gives it the original 
crispness and delicacy; serve with 
cream and sugar for breakfast; add 
fresh fruit and serve as an attractive and delicious dish for 
luncheon and supper. 








Let the children eat all they want; there’s nothing 
better for them; strengthening and wholesome. At one cent 
a dish it doesn’t cost much to keep the little folks supplied. 


Quaker Rice 
Quaker Oats 


(puffed) is another delicious ready-to-eat morning dish; you 
may prefer rice to wheat. 


the standard breakfast dish of the world, 
is always available; the best oatmeal made. 





Whatever breakfast food you eat be sure it’s 
Quaker Oats Quality an easy way of 


being sure it’s clean, wholesome, palatable. 


| ‘The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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By Nancy BYD Turner 


n the old days, one childhood year— 

A fevered summer long gone by, 
When hot lands thirsted far and near 
Beneath an unrelenting sky, 

There came a day when sudden gloom 
Unfurled across the brassy drouth 

And deep and sullen rolled the boom 

Of thunder in the thickening south; 

And half in pain and half in fret, 

And fearful of I knew not what, 

I fell asleep with eyelids wet, 

My unaccustomed wo forgot. 

And slept and slept, so fettered fast 

Of sleep that not a dream drew near, 
While loud the tempest feet went past 
Till evening, . . . when I waked to hear 
A robin singing in the rain, 

A cow-bell ringing in the rain, 

A slow song swinging on the roof 

With music of a low refrain ; 

And felt the fresh wind fan my brow, 
And knew that life somewhere, somehow 
Had turned a blessed page; and laughed, 
A happy little heart again. 











To-day the dust and weariness 

Of many a year encompass me ; 

Slow, cumbered of an old distress, 

My life moves onward listlessly. 

High prisoned in a city room, 

I mark, across the heavy heat, 

The gathering of an early gloom, 

The long, low thunder of the street. 
Fretful and worn and faint of heart, 

I seem to shrink from nameless fears,— 
When lo, a memory,—a start 

Of sudden, unfamiliar tears! 

A little space, with darkened eyes, 

I sleep again and wake again, 

And hear ’neath dripping twilight skies 
A robin singing in the rain, 

A cow-bell ringing in the rain, 

A far song swinging on the roof 

With lilting of a sweet refrain ; 

And breathe the storm’s blest aftermath, 
Drenched roses in the garden path, 
Cool, fluttering airs, . . . and know a peace 
Past all the measure of my pain! 
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he glory of the series of world’s 


THE POWER THAT SURVIVES. 
fairs which, since that at 


| Philadelphia in 1876, has 


erected one ‘‘ white city’’ after 

another,—in Chicago, Atlanta, 

Nashville, Omaha, Buffalo, St. 

Louis, Portland, Jamestown,—has 

not caused the middle-aged people 

of the middle West to forget the 
great exhibitions which annually for a series of 
years took place in Chicago, Cincinnati and 
other citie¥. 

Something they did to pave the way for the 
greater fairs that were to follow; something 
they accomplished in the varied displays of 
mechanical and artistic products; and in some 
cities permanent results are traceable; as in 
Cincinnati, where great musical festivals held 
in the exposition building gave the city just 
fame ; and in Chicago, where Theodore Thomas 
long gave his concerts in the fair building, 
while the taste of the city was developing 
toward the fine orchestral hall which crowned 
the life-work of that master of music. 

From a near-by town came a village pastor 
to see the great annual exhibition in Chicago in 
its building, then new, on the lake front; and 
having a bent for mechanics, and some experi- 
ence and skill, he soon sought the machinery ; 
and wondering that machines so many and 
yaried should be running with power from a 
single source, he found his way to the engine- 
room. 

There, to his amazement, he found the engine 
was one he had built himself. 

He rubbed his eyes and looked again; he 
examined the giant from end to end; there was 
no doubt about it; it was his very own. He 
had crept through its great boilers before they 
had a single flue; he had crawled beneath them 
when they were first set up; he had witnessed 
and superintended the forging of every part; 
he had overseen the adjustment of every bolt 
and valve and rod; it was his own. 

As a boy he had been bred a mechanic, and 


had become a skilled machinist in a Connecticut | 


machine-shop. His firm established a branch 
house at Buffalo, and put him in charge of it. 
The greatest single work of the branch under 
his administration was the building of a power- 
ful engine for a mill in Chicago. 


Chicago and built the engine into its place. 
That first journey to the middle West broad- 
ened his vision of life. He gave himself the 
more diligently to his work, and to reading, 
and in time took a course in theology, and 






Trusted with | 
the responsibility for so great a work, he spared | 
no effort to do it superbly well; and when the | 
work was ready to be set up, he went to| 
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| entered the ministry. Returning, for his pas- 
| toral work, to the region which he had seen on 
the occasion of his one visit, he thought now 
| and then of the errand which had brought him 
| West before; but the Chicago fire had laid the 
city low, and the large mill was destroyed, and 
that chapter of his experience seemed to have 
left no memorial. It was, excepting to him- 
self, as if it had not been. But when the 
débris of the fire was cleared away, the fine 
engine had been found but little injured; and 
in the great fair the builder, after he thought 
it to have perished, found it still strong and 
steady, and doing work far beyond the dreams 
of the man who made it. 

A few weeks ago this same minister, now 

and for many years a college professor and a 
| writer of books, retired upon a Carnegie pen- 
|sion. In the quiet of a ripe and sweet old age 
| he waits for another transformation. And some 
| of his friends have thought of his earlier experi- 
| ence as a parable. 
When what we call life is ended, and the 
| great change and seeming ruin of what we call 
| death has come and gone, shall not he who is 
| faithful stand at last beside every well-wrought 
piece of mechanism which he wrought in life, 
and find it not lost or hopelessly broken, but 
with marvelous and diversified uses for which 
it is adapted ? 

Our visions of the other life are dim. ‘‘Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man’’ the reality of its 
glorious activities. But now and then this life 
affords some faint analogy which helps us to 
conjecture some of its blessed and beautiful 
occupations. And this we know: that every 
well-wrought purpose, every work of virtue and 
fidelity, every life that builds faithfully and 





pose of the Almighty. 
cherish all lessons that make real this truth, 





| him loose in a park. 





well has its imperishable heritage in the pur- | 
It is well for us to| 
angles. 


| and assure us that our ‘‘Jabor is not in vain in | 


the Lord.’’ 
*® & 


MUTUAL SERVICE. 


| he experience of Capt. Robert Benham, 
during troubles with the Indians in Ohio in 
| 1778, is one of the strangest in the history 
lof Indian warfare. The author of “The Ohio 
| River” gives a description of it. “Having broken 
through the line of Indians during a battle, 
| Benham made his escape, though wounded by a 
|musket-ball in both legs near the loins. He 
| reached an immense fallen tree, crawled under it, 
and lay still through the ensuing night and the 
next day, in bitterest pain. 


“On the evening of the second day he shot a 
raccoon on a tree near by, hoping by some means 
to get and cook it. At the crack of his musket 
the sound of a human voice reached him. In a 
moment’s time he reloaded and awaited the In- 
dian’s approach, resolved to fight to the last 
extremity. The voice sounded nearer. 

“*Whoever you are,’ were the beseeching words, 
| ‘answer me.’ And at the words a borderer, shot 
through both arms, came into sight. - 
| “The comrades were unspeakably pleased each 

to find the other, for between them they had a 
| pair of arms and a pair of legs, and therefore some 
1ope of life and escape. As best he could, Benham 
dressed all the wounds, and then proceeded to 
| cook some food ; all that could be done with arms 
|}and hands Benham did, cooking, loading and 
firing the gun. 

“His comrade, having the rims of a hat placed 
between his feet by Benham, waded into the river 
and secured sufficient water for their needs; he 
also drove wild turkeys near enough to Benham 
| to allow him to bring some down, and then he 
| kept tossing them with the toe of his boot toward 

camp until they were within Benham’s reach. By 
| the same means he kept his partner supplied with 
| wood, 
| “When. the wounds healed and the men could 
| travel, they camped at the mouth of Licking 

River in the hope of being picked up by a passing 

flatboat. Near the last of November a boat was 

hailed, and although it took some time to prove 
that they were not such savages as their appear- 
ance indicated, they were taken on board and 
| carried to Louisville. * 
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“DONALD.” 


regimental pet or a company “‘mascot” plays 
A a worthy and wholesome part in army 

service. It provides an object on which 
the soldier can expend affection and personal 
| care, and binds the men in a common interest. 
| In the long list of the various animals devoted to 
the camp and barracks, “Donald,” the deer, holds 
a gallant place. Mr. Archibald Forbes gives his 
history in “The Black Watch.” 


Donald was adopted by the Royal Highlanders 
when they were ordered to Edinburgh Castle in 
1236. He was a youngster with tiny antlers, which 
did not have to be cut then, as they were later. 

When _ the regiment went to Glasgow, Donald 
marched with them. Soon he began to develop 
mischievous propensities. He objected strongly 
to intruders when the company was exercising on 
Glasgow Green. 

In 1838 Donald discovered his true réle. Without 
any previous training he took his place at the 
head of the regiment, alongside of the sergeant- 
major. Whether marching for exercise, out- 
marching in winter, or at guard-mounting, Donald 
was never absent. He accompanied the regiment 
on all garrison field-days, roaming off to feed while 
the manceuvers were going on; Wandering some- 
times a mile away, but always back at his post in 
time for the march, except on one occasion. 

He mistook his regiment, and trotted along ahead 
| of the 79th. He presently discovered his error, 
and became uneasy and arrogant. When the 
company turned off to their barracks Donald re- 
fused to pooempene them, and the colonel ordered 
six men to hand their muskets over to their com- 
rades, and to escort the deer back to his own 
Royal Brigade. He never made a similar mistake. 

When the regiment was on guart duty at the 
castle Donald always went with it, making his 
way easily through the crowd in the streets. 
any one interfered with him he gave chase. 

One sad day Donald’s regiment went abroad, 





These successors did not understand him. 
| did not give him litter for his bed or oats for his 
| dinner, and he soon declared war against the 

whole regiment. A brigade trooper hardly dared 

cross the square if Donald was in sight. At last 
| he became so ill-tempered it was decided to turn 


| 
| 


| 





His lordship who owned the 
estate promised to look well after Donald’s 
comfort. 

Twenty-two years later the lieutenant-colonel 
of Donald’s old regiment returned to Glasgow, 
and one of the first things he did was to inquire 
after the company’s deer. The story which was 
told him was a melancholy one. From the day he 
was set free in the park he declined to have any- 
thing to do with man or beast. e became so 
fierce, and so many complaints were entered 
— him, that at the end of two years he was 
shot, 
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ow hast thou, little spring. 
The heart to sing, 
Leaving thy lofty home 
For yonder plain, 
Whence ne’er again 
Returning canst thou come? 


“Nay; not as now I go; 
But mute as snow,” 
The laughing wave replies; 
“To crown the height, 
In vapors white 
Again I nightly rise.” 
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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


$6 ihe mind is a marvelous thing,” said Prof. 
| Zachariah Terwilliger to his psychology 
class. His lecture and its sequel are 
printed in the New York Sun. “Let us consider,” 
went on the worthy sage, “the process expressed 
in the good old homely phrase, ‘making up one’s 
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All, all ees burn up, 








dose groun’. Nossing left. 
all burn down!” 
“But you told me all that over the telephone, 
Jacques. That was all that was necessary.” 
“Vraiment,” returned faithful Jacques, with 
dignity and a certain air of triumph. “Eet ees 
truly old, dose bad news zat ze cabeen ees gone; 


but, m’sieu’, here ees ze key.” 
| conviction. The more deeply learned the 
person, the more ready is he to receive in- 
formation, no matter how modest the hands that 
offer it. The genuine man of science is the truly 
humble man; his watchword is “‘to know,” not to 
insist on personal deduction. An illustration of 
this truth is given in a memoir of Governor Briggs 
of Massachusetts, in a collection of “Berkshire 
Historical Papers.” 


Ata large meeting of the Teachers’ Institute in 
Pittsfield, the Hon, Horace Mann gave a lecture 
on astronomy, which was listened to with great 
delight by the audience. 

The lecturer spoke of the apparent movement 
of the sun as going west until it reached the 
oy one point, then stopping for a moment before 
it began its descent. 

He likened the motion to that of an apple thrown 
into the air, which experiences a moment of halting 
when its Ascent is retarded and before its return 
has begun. When the talk was over, Mr. Manu 
asked if there were any questions to be asked. 

A young man rose from his seat—a _ plainly 
dressed country lad who had never studied as- 
tronomy, but who had learned to use his own wits. 
He said that he would like to ask the lecturer if 
the illustration just given would not be more ac- 
curate if the comparison had been to an apple 
thrown overahouse. In that case the object would 
experience a moment when it ceased to go higher, 
although it would not cease to go. 

A profound silence greeted the young man’s 
|daring remark. Then one of the board of 
trustees rose and severely rebuked the lad for 
venturing to criticize one of the country’s best- 
known scholars, finishing his rebuff by the erush- 
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“AN UNEXPECTED QUESTION. 


t is only the half-instructed who are not open to 





mind.’ I am on the threshold of an important 
decision. 
grave bearing On my future. First I ponder over 
the matter carefully. I look at it in every aspect, 
examining it searchingly in all lights, from ail 
By the indefinable processes of reasoning 


I arrive at a certain conclusion. But that is not 


all. 

“As a man of discretion, it behooves me to 
secure counsel. I listen carefully to judgments, 
noting zealously each person’s individual bias. 
— I assort and catalogue these outside opin- 
ons. 

“I next — aside psychically and view the array. 
Having, as I modestly beg to claim, a plastic, 
although — individual mind, I am able thus 
to project myself into the personalities of others, 
and view own impressions and my own status 
as they might viewthem. This, young gentlemen, 
is an especially valuable exercise. 1 urge you to 
cultivate the faculty. ‘ 

“Finally I eve one last, sweeping survey to the 
whole subject. Then I decide; my mind is made 
up irrevocably. No stress, no threats could alter 
that decision; no ca, meen no urging could modify 
it. For, next to moderation and open-mindedness, 
there is nothing so valuable as firmness 


“This illustration has been taken from actuality. | 


I have come to an unalterable decision. 

The students departed much impressed. The 

rofessor, in a glow of self-satisfaction, sought his 
Rome. Mrs. Terwilliger met him at the door. 

“Zachariah,” she said, “have you made up your 
mind on that matter?” 

“Yes, my dear, I have thought it over and de- 
cided to say no.” 

et There was a touch of irony in the 
good ’s tone. “Well, I’ve thought it over, 
too, and I’ve decided you must accept. It would 
be nonsense to —” Mrs. Terwilliger’s aspect was 
ominous. 

“Very well, my dear,” interjected the professor, 
quickly and meekly. “All right; do not let us 
have any words. Of course I shall accept; of 
course.” 


* ¢ 


HER ESTIMATE WAS SHORT. 


unt Thirza Tammerley is universally admitted 

to be “difficult.” She is, in particular, one 

of those people for whom nobody can ever 

do anything which she can be brought to admit 

was done exactly right. So when her favorite 

niece, Marjorie, saw her face cloud slowly after 

the first smile with which she received the package 

brought her from Paris, she was scarcely sur- 

prised. She only wondered what would turn out 

to be Aunt Thirza’s grievance this time. The 

next day she learned it from Cousin Jane, to whom 
Aunt Thirza had confided her disappointment. 


“Jane,” Aunt Thirza had said, seriously, “I am 
disappointed in Marjorie. She is not considerate ; 
she is not tactful. To be sure, she has brought 
me a present, when I only asked her to do a com- 
mission, and I am trying to be grateful, but — 
No, Jane, Marjorie is not considerate. 

“IT wanted gloves; I particularly like nice gloves. 
That is why I asked her to get them for me—to 
get as many as I was likely to need. Those were 
my words; I remember them distinctly. And she 
has brought me six pairs—six ! 

“I wanted, of course, to layin a stock that would 
last me my lifetime. Wearing only one pair a year, 
as I do, it wouldn’t have been so many. But six! 

“Does the child think I am dropping into my 
grave? With our long-lived family behind me, 
eighteen wouldn’t have been unreasonable, and a 
dozen no more than decent. Six! 

“I wouldn’t breathe it outside of the family, 
Jane, but I almost fear that Marjorie is destitute 
of natural feeling. Six is positively callous!” 


& 


WHERE THE TELEPHONE FAILED. 
T° Baileys owned a hunting-lodge in the 


wilderness, a day’s journey from their own 
home. For many months ata time the cabin 
remained untenanted, but just before the hunting- 
season each year it was Mr. Bailey’s habit to send 
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What I determine to do may have a) 


ing. remark: 
“T hope he will be wiser when he is older!” 
| Here Governor Briggs stood erect. 

“Tam not sure but the young man is right,” he 

announced, 

Mr. Mann stepped forward. 

“His illustration is better than mine,” he said, 
“and I thank him for it. That young man will 
| make a good teacher, for he is apt in illustration.” 
| The next day Governor Briggs sought out the 
| youthful questioner, inquired into his cireum- 
| stances, and made it possible for him to take the 


| college course which he desired. 
S is quick and flourishing of growth. The 
countryman, proverbial bait for the wicked, 
is more often taken in by the innocent things than 
by confidence men and thieves. Of such a type 
| was the old farmer’s wife whose story is told in 
| the Minneapolis Journal. The ways of the city 
were a mystery to the good lady, and she resolved 
to be armed for every emergency. 


| The farmer and his wife were setting off for an 

event in their lives, a visit to St. Paul. They had 

been cautioned repeatedly by their friends to 
| beware of sharpers. They replied that they would 
keep their eyes open, and started with a nervous 
determination to look out for confidence tricks. 

On the — the old farmer got off at a junction 
to buy some lunch, and the train went on without 
him. It wasaterrible mishap. The last he saw 
of his wife she was craning out of the car window, 
shouting something reproachful at him, which he 
could not hear on account of the noise of the train. 

It — that an express came along a few 
minutes later. The farmer boarded it and got to 
St. Paul nearly an hour earlier than his wife. 

He was waiting for her at the station when she 
arrived. He ran up to her and seized her valise. 

“Well, Sarah,” he said, “I’m glad to see ye again. 
I didn’t know but we was separated forever.’ 

ba old lady jerked the valise from him indig- 
nantly. 

“No, ye don’t, Mr. Sharper!” she cried. 
my husband at the junction. 
any of yer 
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COULD NOT FOOL HER. 


uspicion, once planted in the human breast, 





“T left 
Don’t be coming 
confidence games on me, or I'll ealla 


* 
A DIFFICULT SUBJECT. 


policeman.’ 
hen Mrs. Hanson entered the photog- 
rapher’s studio, her small son held in a 
firm grasp, there was a look of deter- 
mination on her face which showed it was no time 
| for trifling. 

“Now see here,” she said, swinging the reluctant 
| James Henry into prominence from the position 
| he had selected behind her skirts, “this boy has 
| got to have a picture taken to send to his grand- 
} ather that he’s named for, and I expect you to do 
i > 





“Certainly, madam,” said 
blandly. “Now what style — 

“TI don’t expect any style at all,” announced the 
mother of James Henry, pulling him up from the 
floor to a half-kneeling attitude. “If you can just 
get his features into the camera, that’s a// I 
expect. 

“There was a travelling tintype man came to 
our town last spring. He took two dozen of me 
for a breakfast and supper and two dozen of father 
for his night’s lodging, and three dozen of little 
Emma Jane for the next day’s dinner. But after 
he’d had one try at James Henry he said that 
unless father had a good half-worn suit 0’ clothes 
to let go, he couldn’t undertake to secure a like- 
ness of the boy, and he’d rather be moving on.” 


,,the photographer, 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. “Little strokes fell great oaks.” 11. “Pa- 
tience is a remedy for every sorrow.” 
2. 1. Hem, lock—hemlock. 1. Her, ring—her- 
ring. 

3. 1. Mandarin, olive, orange. 1. Apricot. 1. 
Persimmon. Iv. Tangerine. v. Pomelo. vit. Nec- 
tarine. 


1. “Worry is rust upon the blade.”—Beecher. 





a certain thrifty French-Indian guide to the woods 
to see if it were uninjured and to set the place in 
order. | 


One_ fall Jacques, despatched on this annual 
errand, managed—with much help from the sta- | 
tion agent at the point nearest the property—to 
telephone the news that the cabin was burned to 
the ground. | 

It happened that business carried Mr. Bailey | 
the next morning to a city sixteen miles distant. | 
Regardless of inclement weather, Jacques, who | 


| had returned to town to find his employer gone, 
| and the deer was handed over to a new company. | 
They | 


followed him on foot. 

Some hours later Mr. Bailey, seated in the hotel 
office, rose to greet his weather-beaten but faithful 
servitor. 

“M’sieu’,” breathed Jacques, brushing strings of 
wet black hair from his eyes, “dose ecabeen she 
ees hall burn heemself up way down hon top hof 


lar. “Blessed is 
| Carlyle. 


| some sick). 


he who has found his work.’— 


5. I. Hoosic and Pasumsie (Who’s sick?  Pa’s 
11. Because there is only one Cochin 
China (coach in China). tr. The Society Islands. 
iv. Because Ireland abounds in shamrocks (sham 
rocks). v. The Canary Islands. vi. In Ceylon; 
because he would be sure of finding Cingalese 
(single ease) there. vir. When they are Tou- 
louse and Toulon (too loose and too long). Vttt. 
Friendly, Society and Sandwich. 

6. I. May, day—May-day. 11. Sea, son—season. 

7. Cricket, gnu, locust, ape, katydid, bee, sole, 
bat, mite, ape, fawn, fox, hound, ferret. 

8. 1. “Cowards are cruel, but the brave 

Love mercy and delight to save.” 
11. “Friendship is Love without his wings.” 
9. Stare, tare, are, re, e. 
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BENNY’S COURAGE. 


By W. M. Saunders. 
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ORAWN BY MARY TRUE AYER. 


enny had never seen the 

B ocean until he came to visit 

his grandfather. During 

the long trip across the continent he had tried 

to picture how it would seem to stand on 

the shore and look out over the water and be 

unable to see land. The strangeness of the 

great sea made him very timid at first, and he 

preferred to sail the wonderful boat that his 

grandfather had made for him in the narrow 

little channel that came up near the beach, and 
over which there was a low wharf. 

His playmate Robby thought he lacked cour- 
age, and made sport of this fear of the sea. 
Robby dared to run over the jagged rocks, to 
swim far out into the white-capped waves, and 
to climb up the masts of the great vessels that 
lay at the wharf. When Benny was awkward 
about taking his fish from the hook, Robby 
laughed, and called him ‘‘baby.’’ 

This troubled Benny very much, because he 
was sure that what his mother said was true— 


that real bravery was quite different from doing | 


things that were unnecessary. 

One day something happened to change all 
this. They had gone down to the little wharf 
to sail Benny’s boat. They knew the tide was 
ebbing, but they had no fear of the boat being 
carried away from them. But this was just 
what did happen, and before they hardly real- 


ized it, the Betsy Perkins was sailing far out | 


of their reach. 

The boys were dismayed. ‘‘I could swim 
for it,’? said Robert, ‘‘but I could not hold it 
up and swim, too.’’ 


‘*Perhaps it will come back on the next tide,’’ | 


said Benny, downheartedly, watching the little 
boat as it passed through the channel into the 
deeper water. He was sorry to lose his boat, 


but more sorry to be careless with his grand-| After some trouble they managed to set it on | little railroad-station. 


father’s gift. 

















Robert, wisely ; ‘*but I’ll tell you what to do. I 
will get the dory over there, and we will row 
out and get the boat.’’ 

Benny was used to allowing Robert to have 
his way, and so they climbed into the old boat 
and started in pursuit of the runaway craft, 
that was fast making its way seaward. To 
add to their trouble, the fog had begun to come 
in and settle all about them, and the little Betsy 
Perkins seemed bent on playing a game of hide- 
and-seek with them. 

**Isn’t the boat pretty wet?’’ asked Benny, 
looking down at the tiny thread of water that 
was creeping toward his feet. 

**Well, I should say it was!’’ said Robert, 
passing his cap over. ‘‘Seoop it up as fast as 
you can! It is a leaky boat!’’ 

Benny fell to work in good earnest, but his 
hands were small and he made little headway ; 
but he was too unused to a boat to take alarm 


| stopped rowing. The fog was so thick that 
they could not see the wharf. 

‘*We have got to shout ’bout as loud as we 
can,’”’ declared Robby, and then he raised his 


likely to bring help at once; but no help came. 

**T don’t know what to do next,’’ said Robby, 
settling back on his oars. 

“T do,’’ said Benny, bravely. ‘‘There is 
nothing that will show in the mist but a fire. 
|I am going to do as I read about some sailors 
| doing. I have a match, and I am going to 
| burn something. You tie my blouse on a pole 
| or something. ’’ 

When Robby was ready to ery, Benny was 
| the one to cheer him and to speak bravely. 

| Robby regained his courage and successfully 
| tied the little cotton blouse to one of the oars. 





fire, and then Robby, who was the stronger, 


until he looked up and saw that Robert had | 


voice in a call that Benny thought would be | 


with all his voice. They felt sure the signal 
would be seen because they had seen the 
herring-boats burn torches that showed plainly 
through the fog. 


It was not long before it was found, and 
the boys were landed safely on shore. As they 
ran toward the house, Robby whispered, ‘‘I 
shall never call you a coward again, because if 


They were so busy with this they did not} you had not thought of the fire we would have 
hear the thud of oars until a voice spoke through | been lost.’” 


9»? 


the fog. ‘‘What’s going on here? said Cap- 
tain Briggs, and a dory came up to the side of 
their own ; and soon they were telling why they 
had put to sea, and all the dangerous results. 
**T guess we can cruise round a spell and pick 
up that Betsy Perkins, too,” said the captain ; 
and then he tied the old dory with a stern-line 


‘‘Mother always said, ‘Do something to help 
before you cry,’ ”’ said Benny, ‘‘and it almost 
always brings it out right.’’ 

**T guess my uncle would call you a real ‘sea- 
dog,’ ’’ said Robert, happily, placing his arm 
about Benny’s shoulder. 

Benny did not know what that was, but he 





and put the boys in his own boat, and they | felt that it was friendly, and he ran on with a 


went in search of the lost craft. 


light heart. 
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LITTLE DISCOVERERS. 


By A. F. 


Fred discovered that drifts piled high 
Are made by the snow - feathers out of the 
sky, 
One at a time! 


Maud discovered ’tis sweet to help 
others, 
All, as well as her sisters and brothers, 
If only a little. 


Willie discovered the tallest man 
Grew tall and strong, as any boy can, 
Little by little. 





Caldwell. 


Annie discovered, and ’tis certainly true, 
That hours pass swiftly with something 
to do, 
Great or little. 


Tom discovered that dollars are made 
By having a place where the pennies are 
laid, 


One at a time. 


I wonder now if you happen to know 
That characters, evil or beautiful, grow 
Little by little ? 


| 
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NATURE’S PLAYMATES. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


‘There’s a rich little lassie that people call poor, 
But her playthings are plenty, her dolls are a score, 


For they grow on the bushes, 


they spring from the ground, 


And their dresses are dock -leaves with grass sashes bound. 
They fall from the pine-trees, and they glisten with dew, 
Like bright rainbows they’re colored with every hue, 

For a garden grows thickly right up to the door 

Of this rich little lassie that people call poor. 

She has pebbles to build a white castle so strong, 

Flower people to fill it, a wonderful throng! 

For sweet Blush Rose in oak-leaves is Queen o’ the May ; 
Glossy Tulip, all scarlet, her waiting-maid gay; 

There are tall corn-cob ladies, with hair of fine silk; 
Pansy dollies of purple, and lilies like milk. 


Happy child! 


She has only to choose from her store, 


This rich little lassie that people call poor! 
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THEIR NEW HOME. 


By Mary W. Carpenter. 


r. and Mrs. Brown Sparrow had for a 
M long time felt very uneasy in the differ- 
ent homes they had made each year. 
Their first great trouble came when they built 
a beautiful nest ina little bird-house perched 
high in a large maple-tree. The place seemed 
so far from dogs and cats they felt quite safe. 
| But one day, when Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow had 
flown away for a little exercise, some naughty 
boys climbed the tree and took away the nest, 
with four little eggs inside. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Sparrow came back they found they no 


house was left. 

They next tried a snug place under a piazza 
near by, where they were sure no one would 
find them, and that on the morrow they could 
begin a new nest. So the little birds talked 
together and helped each other to bear the loss 
of their home, and when daylight came they 





| piazza roof. 

| When the nest was nearly finished, they flew 
away to find some soft wool to line it, and when 
| they were flying back, they saw a man with a 
long pole poking and pushing their little home, 
until at last it was loosened from its place and 
fell to the ground. 

The little birds hardly knew what to do after 
this last misfortune, but like brave little birds, 
they started once more, and soon had another 
nest. But time after time their home was 
| destroyed, until they were almost discouraged. 
| Sometimes it would be many months when they 
| would be happy, but something was sure to come 
and tear down the nest or destroy the eggs. 

Try as hard as they could, they did not 


| seem to find a place of safety, and one of the | 


| little birds had always to stay at home when 
| the other flew away for food, to guard as far 
|as possible the nest and little ones. 

One day Mr. Brown Sparrow took a little 
| longer trip than usual, and flew over the trees 
|and houses, and at last lighted on the roof of a 
At the same time a train 
|came puffing down the track, and the huge 


‘That is all you know about this coast,’’ said | waved the blaze in the air, shouting, ‘‘Help!’’ | engine, with its noise and smoke, frightened 


longer had a home, for only the cold, bare bird- 


started their nest in a quiet corner under a| 





| poor little Mr. Brown Sparrow. He started to 

fly away, but could only get as far as the 
| weather-vane on the station, he was so weak 
| from fright. He clung to the iron rod until the 
| train disappeared; then when the smoke had 
| cleared away and he could see round a little, he 
found a tiny engine—just like the big one which 
had frightened him so—directly in front of 
| him. He sat very still, and waited to see if 
| this engine would, like the big one, disappear 
| with a rush; but it remained quite still, and 
moved only when a breeze blew against it. 

Finally he mustered courage enough to alight 
on the engine, and when the breeze came and 
| swayed it first one way, then another, he found 

the motion delightful. On hopping about, he 
found a little car fastened to the engine. He 
| flew through the door, into what seemed to him 
| & little room ; and all at once the idea came into 
| his head, ‘‘What a beautiful place for a nest!’’ 
He flew back home at once, and when he told 
| Mrs. Brown Sparrow of the fine place he had 
| found, she was very much delighted, and flew 
back with him to take a look at the new 
quarters. ‘They found the car a safe and shel- 
tered place, and they cuddled down together to 
wait until a train went by, to see if it was 
| really quite as good a place as they had thought 
| it for a nest. 

Mrs. Brown Sparrow did not mind in the 
| least the rumbling and rattling of the trains, so 
| they at once began to gather strings and straws 

for this last home. So clever were the little 
bills and so fleet their little wings, the new 
dwelling was ready in a few days, and when 
| the first warm days came they moved into their 
new home. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow wonder again 
and again why no other little birds ever thought 
of this place to live in, for the gentle swaying of 
the car always lulls the little sparrows to sleep 
at night, and even Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow find 
the swinging home a very restful one. 

This weather-vane is on the top of a little 
station not many miles from Boston, and the 
little Sparrow family is still living in the little 
car, as COZy as Cozy can be, 
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, TELEGRAPHY. 


Learner’s instrument 
with complete alpha- 
bet and instructions. 
“The Philosophy and 
Prac tice of Morse Te- 
legraphy,” only $1.15. 
CATALOGUE R-22—Something Electrical 
Sor Everybody —Free. Send for it. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 








New York, 17 Park Place. Chicago, 188 Fifth Ave. 








SPENCERIAN 


ee ee ae ee 2d oe 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broapway, New Yorn. 











BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young {0 folks in eign up club orders for our 
as, Coffees, Baking Powders, 


celebrate " 
Extrac te and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 


prefer. r full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Y-3! Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 





bull ling exercise with the 


“Irish Mail” 


The Car the children all 
know. Safe, simple, rub- 
ber tired, easy r 

ggg to got the genu- 











ALL ABOUT VARICOSE VEINS. 

A practical Booklet sent free telling what vari- 
cose veins are, their cause, and how relieved. 
Our patented seamless heel 


STOCKINGS 
are pronounced the best rem- 
edy yet known for their treat- 
ment and for leg swellings, 

weak knees, Weak pukies, 

lame joints, etc. Woven 
measure only and sold direct bs 
manufacturers’ prices. Send 
for above Booklet—prices, etc. 


= Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
2 Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 















LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL. 


<= ar ae aor i ae 
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Price 25e. =] 
and 35c. 
GREAT SPORT IN ‘THE W! WATER. 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Drugyists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 


NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 








| Agree MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’ 















Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
lighttul after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on recept of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in eac town to ride and exhibit sample 
1907 model. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 

1907 Models o 

with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture Proof tires. 


1905 & 1906 Models 7 to $12 
d Wheels 
















all of best makes 
, \_ All Makes and ‘Mod- ee 

mele, good as new $3 to $8 

Great Fac sae | Bye — 

TEN avs” the frei gi urd sallow | 

ty. etc, 

hg an oe rea ae not buy till 


you get our catalogs. Write at once. 
“MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. R-51, Chicago 








For Infants 
Invalids 
and the 







Is Distinguished 
from all other Foods by the ease with which 
it can be digested and absorbed. It can be 
served prepared to suit the exact Physical con- 
dition of the person for whom it is intended. 

Infants thrive on it, and delicate or aged 
persons enjoy it. 

BENGER’S FOOD is prescribed and used 
in almost every hospital throughout England. 


Our guide to the rearing of infants 

and the care of invalids SENT FREE 
with a generous FREE SAMPLE 

PACKAGE of Benger’s Food. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
BENGER’S FOOD LTD., 
Dept. 3. 78 Hudson Street, New York. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 


























CURRENT EVENTS 











tandard Oil Cases.—The Circuit Court 
in Ohio has rendered an important decision, 
| the effect of which is to open the Standard Oil 
Company’s pipe-line privileges to the inde- 
pendent oil operators, and to enable the state, 
through any county prosecutor, to prosecute the 
Standard Oil or any other company charged 
with violations of the state antitrust law with- 
out procuring indictments. The court holds 
that the pipe-line company must accept all oil 
offered it by the independent producers at a 
fairly remunerative price. 


& 


ommercial Agreement with Ger- 
many.—The President issued a proclama- 
tion June ist, announcing the conclusion of a 
commercial agreement with Germany under the 
third section of the Dingley act. Under the 
| arrangement, certain classes of American goods, 


total American importations into Germany, will 
continue to enjoy the benefits of the German min- 


at even lower rates. The concessions made in 
return affect only 1.4 per cent. of the total im- 
ports of German goods into the United States. 


& 


he Liberal Government Program in 
the British Parliament was explained by 
the premier in the House of Commons June 3d. 


of the opposition of the Irish party, but the 
government promises to introduce an ‘‘evicted 
tenants’ restoration bill,’’ with powers of com- 
pulsory purchase. As there is to be no autumn 
session, it will be necessary to drop the licensing 
bill, but this will be the first measure to be taken 
up at the next session. The measure intended 
to relieve the ‘‘passive resisters’’ from paying 
education rates for religious instruction will be 
dropped, but a comprehensive education bill, 
to take the place of that whieh was defeated 
last winter by the House of Lords, will be 
introduced at the next session. The premier 
promised the introduction of a resolution, within 
two or three weeks, defining the views of the 


powers of the House of Lords. 


& 


Revolt in China.—A rebellion broke 

out in Kwangtung province, in southern 
China, during the last week of May, and spread 
rapidly. All accounts agree that the movement 
is not directed against foreigners, but against 
the existing dynasty ; and a proclamation issued 
by the Svat-Van Revolutionary Society, which 
is directing the rising, declares this to be its 
purpose, and announces an intention to attack 
and burn every yamen and to exterminate the 
| officials. Thirty thousand rebels are under 





several towns, and have fought two or three 
battles with troops sent to suppress them. The 
| German mission at Lienchow was attacked, 





tion of foreigners. ® 





in the congested districts of Ireland has 
| taken the form of a peasant movement against 





which amount in value to 96.7 per cent. of the | 


imum tariff, and some of them will be admitted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Irish council bill will be dropped because | 





government regarding the restriction of the 


|arms, and they appear. to be well-organized, | 
although poorly armed. They have attacked | 


{and German, British and American gunboats | 
were sent to Pakhoi and Amoy for the protec- 


1 magma in Ireland.—The land agitation | 


| the holders of grazing farms. In Roscommon, | 


North Tipperary and King’s County large bands 
of peasants have destroyed gates and fences 
and cleared the grazing ranches of cattle, and 
there have been serious conflicts between the 
peasants and the police. The object of the 
movement is to compel the redistribution of 
the land to small] holders. 


| S 


nae of Conciliation.—A party of | 


English journalists, 39 in number, repre- | 


Pn as many influential newspapers and | 


reviews, made a visit to Germany late in May, 
| for the purpose of promoting a better under- 
| standing between the two countries. Their visit 
was in return of one made by a party of German 
journalists to England last year with a similar 
intention. The visiting journalists were warmly 
welcomed at Berlin, and were the recipients of 
many personal and official courtesies. At a 
| banquet Herr von Miihlberg, German under- 
secretary of state, explained the German policy, 


the German naval program was an open one, 
definitely fixed by the legislation of 1900, and 
looking only to the protection of the shores and 
the sea-borne trade of the country. At Potsdam 
the visitors were entertained by the Emperor, 
and witnessed a military review. 





Gay 


deprecated misunderstandings, and declared that | 





he Finnish Diet.—The first single-cham- 
ber Diet of Finland, elected under the new | 


constitution, was opened at Helsingfors May 


| 25th. The governor-general, representing the | 
| Tsar, read the speech from the throne. The | 


Diet includes 19 women, and is the first national 


| assembly in the world to admit women to mem- | 


bership. The Socialists are the strongest party, 
| numbering about 70 out of 200 members. 















THE PIONEERS. 


WHE publishers of The Youth's Companion were the 
aS pioneers in offering a high-grade sewing machine direct 
SS=) from the factory to the consumer. The success of this 
plan is shown by the large demand for the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. From a small number of daily sales in 1880, 
over a quarter of a century ago, this branch of our business 
has increased year by year, until now no sewing machine is 
more favorably known. 


vu yy 


Let the Experience of Others 
Guide You. 


We have no hesitancy in recommending the New Companion to our 
subscribers. If you want a High-Grade, Warranted Sewing Machine at an 
exceedingly attractive price, we would suggest an early application for 
our Descriptive Booklet. We have many styles and prices, but the quality 
is uniform throughout. The experience of Mrs. Adams may interest 
intending purchasers. 


I purchased a New Co ion Sewing Machine ten years ago, and have used it con- 
tinuously perfect satisfaction until last July. We were pany and I was | obliged to 
— of it. On coming here, the machine of a ——— d to me, 

because I could get it in so much shorter time than I could om! Boston, l ordered one. 
I did yee the machine I ordered, so returned it. Then I had to wait until they could 
send to ited. When it came it was not satisfactory. Perhaps I 





a the one I wan 
was was spoiled for « for any other , but I could not make it do the work my “ Companion’ 

So I returned it and am now sending, as I should have done in the first place, 
oat machine about which I have no doubts. I know | shall be satisfied. 


MRS. S. Q. ADAMS, Cawker City, Kansas. 





We believe in our New Companion Sewing Machine, for we have 
learned by experience what it will do. We know it will maintain its 
reputation in any trial and under all circumstances. We want you to 
know it, too, and in order that you. may know it, we have made arrange- 
ments by which you can test one of these machines in your own home. 
It will be to your interest to write for particulars. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers. . .. . $17.75 
Style 1144, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . 20.75 
Style 214, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers »’ ae 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift 23.75 
Style 4, Companion Special a a! 
Style 5a, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . 20.75 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . 21.75 
Style 10a, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 24.75 
Style lla, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . 26.75 
Style 12a, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid to 
any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these 
four states. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 
Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, distiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender 








solicitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- 
cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to 
be lifelong and mar its future happiness and pros- 
perity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of 
such afflicted children to acquaint themselves with 
the best, the purest, and most effective treatment 
available, viz.: warm. baths with Cuticurw Soap, and 
gentle anointings with Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure. Cures made in childhood | are in most 
cases speedy, per t and ec [Adv. 














Women’ s Worth’ 


shoe that requires no 
et in, but is eas 
and comfortable from the 
moment you first put it 
on. A shoe possessing the 
great advantages of the 
Cushion Sole without 
the sacrifice of anything 
in style and neatness. 


The Worth 
Gushion Sole 
Siete /Shacr or'ss 02 SAO 


is to the foot what a mattress is to the body. Your 
foot settles inte the shoe snugly but in perfect com- 
fort, for the Cust mon Sole conforms per: y to the 
of rst, last, all the time. 

e Cushion sate is a non- 
conductor of heat, and pre- 
vents burning, itching, 
ete. Costs no more than 
any good shoe. 





DAVID CUMMINGS 















$2.00, 
$3.00, Try to wast the Worth 
$3.50 jm your 


dealer. oat he hasn't it, 
send us his name and 
ask for Catalogue. 


INGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 


ras. Cc ~! 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 














WENT TO TEA. 
AND IT WOUND HER BOBBIN. 

Tea drinking frequently affects people as badly 
as coffee. A lady in Salisbury, Md., says that she 
was compelled to abandon the use of coffee a good 
many years ago, because it threatened to ruin her 
health and that she went over to tea drinking, but 
finally, she had dyspepsia so bad that she had lost 
twenty-five pounds and no food seemed to agree 
with her. 

She further says: “At this time I was induced 
to take up the famous food drink, Postum, and 
was so much pleased with the results that I have 
never been without it since. 1 commenced to 
improve at once, regained my twenty-five pounds 
of flesh and went some beyond my usual weight. 

“I know Postum to be good, pure, and healthful, 
and there never was an article, and never will be, 
I believe, that does so surely take the place of 
coffee, as Postum Food Coffee. The beauty of it 
all is that it is satisfying and wonderfully nourish- 
ing. I feel as if I could not sing its praises too 
loud.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 





E SBESTos 0S, 
| SAD IRO 


| AN IRON: R EVERY ;PURPOSE 
eee aie oe 


“If Only I Had Known!” 


Are you going to continue the 
old scorching, blistering, 
method of ironing for anot 
when you have the opportunity ¢ oO know- 
ing a better way ? 

If you knew how much better ironing 
you could do—in how much less time— 
with how much more ease—you would 
not do even one more ironing without 
Asbestos Sad Irons. 

Do you consider a Sad Tron too insig- 
nificant a thing to givea shoughs ? Just 
stop a moment then and reflect. How 
many hours in a year do you spend in 
ironing? Is your comfort Lr oe all 
this time worth considering ? ow 
many dollars’ worth of textiles _ 
under your irons in a year? If, b 
cause of poor tools, you mar or ruin 4 
shirt-waist or table-cloth, is the matter 
of the Sad Iron insignificant ? 

We want you to know all about the 
virtues of Asbestos Sad Irons. The 
longer you wait the more will be your 
regret for ~y discomforts when xou 

et the words, “If only I 
known! ” refer only to your experience 
previous to your reading this advertise- 
ment to-day. Don’t believe us, if you 
are doubtful. Ask your dealer to dem- 
onstrate Asbestos Sad Irons. Our book- 
let stating all the whys and wherefores 
will be sent for the asking. 


THE DOVER MFG. CO., ; 
900 Iron Avenue, Canal Dover, Ohio. * 
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The Family Cabinet °° 
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lectric Traction in Prussia.—lt is ex- 

pected that before the end of the present 
year electric traction will have been applied on 
}all the trains, both freight and passenger, of 
|the important railroad between Altona and 
| Kiel, in Prussia. The road is more than 60 
miles in length, and the results flowing from 
its electrization will guide the government in 
dealing with the mode of traction on the other 
railroads of the Prussian system. In the mean- 
time a great generating station has been installed 
for the production of the electric power used in 
towing boats on the Teltow Canal, one of the 
most important waterways of Prussia. 


= 


ow a Poet thinks.—In a recent lecture 

on Victor Hugo, Jean Richepin declared 

that when a lyric poet thinks of a word there 
comes into his mind, together with the crowd 
of associations that the word awakens for other 
people, a great number of words that rime with 
the one first thought of. Each of these brings 
its own associations of ideas, and thus the poet’s 
mental vision of words is vastly richer than that 
of persons who think of them only in their ordi- 
nary individual meanings. Monsieur Richepin, 
himself a poet, believes also that the sound and 
accent of words are always vividly present in 
the poet’s mind. ® 
ussian Bisons.—<All over the world the 
bison has become a comparatively rare 
animal, only kept in existence by government 
protection. Russia possesses two races of bison, 
which recent writers 
aver are essentially iden- 
tical, although one is 
found in the northwest 
and the other along the 
extreme southern limits 
of Russia in Europe. 
celebrated bison of the 





The southern is the 
Caucasus, and at present the Grand Duke Serge 
Mikailovitch alone possesses the right to hunt 
it, a privilege which he may extend to his 


chosen friends. But instead of killing the ani- 
mals, the grand duke carefully guards them. 
The bison is naturally an inhabitant of the 
plains, but has taken refuge in the mountains 
from the pursuit of man. 


Geogeiins Power of Air.—Mr. F. Ferber 
presented before the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris recently a paper on the question of the 
proper allowance to be made for the resistance 
of the air to aeroplanes, and he showed that 
hitherto the experimental determination of this 
resistance has given figures much toolow. With- 
out offering a definite estimate of the coefficient 
of resistance, Mr. Ferber proved that, in any 
event, the air is capable of offering much greater 
support than has been taken into account by 
those who have attacked theoretically the 
problem of aerial flight. 


& 


ongitude by Wireless.—One of the scien- 
tific applications of wireless telegraphy, 
capable of considerable extension, is the determi- 
nation of longitudes. To know one’s longitude 
on the earth it is necessary to compare the local 
time with that of a standard meridian. Signals 
sent by wireless apparatus are capable of fur- 
nishing this information where no ordinary 
telegraph-lines exist. Recently a comparison of 
the two methods was made between Potsdam and 
Mount Brocken. The results showed that the 
wireless method was trustworthy, although the 
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No doubt about it. The 


WORCESTER IMPROVED 


(Custom-Made) 


Fit Best and Wear Best. 

Send To-day for FREE BOOKLET telling 
how Varicose Veins are Relieved, 
Self-Measurement Directions, etc. 

Worcester Elastic Stocking & Truss Co., 
Manufrs., 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


] To LOWEST PRICES IN U. S. 


offers you a tangible opportunity to better yourself. 
If you desire to engage in more pleasant, interest- 
ing, better paying work, this is your chance to 
e the first step. L et us show you how to sell 
your services at the highest prices. Write us, men- 
tioning this advertisement, and receive FREE 
our 200-page handbook describing our 60 courses in 


NGIN NG. 
This first step costs you nothing. Write now. « 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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Le LOWEST PRICES IN U, S. 


What Is Nabisco? 


A Dessert—light, fascinating wafers with a creamy 
center of enticing sweetness. 


A Light Refreshment—blending perfectly with ices 
and beverages—adding to the simplest menu 
a royal touch of elegance and refinement. 


A Confection—to enjoy when fancy dictates. 


NABISCO 


mean happiness for the little ones, rare enjoyment for 
the older ones, and to the casual guest a continued 
welcome. 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














ANCE 


of Common 


| make drudgery of housework. 
WOMEN WITH BRAINS, 
know that 


Rorlaiets 


Best Soap—in a con 
| vement, powdered form—and 
It cleanses 


Prejudice, 
Sense 


is 


something more 
without rubbing simply 
SOAK and RINSE (boil if 
you prefer). Avoids the wash 
board's wear and tez _ ea 
THE DIRECTIONS ON THE. 
PACKAGE ARE ALWAYS 
FOLLOWED BY 





The more > sine fore 
The bear pou Lhe oF 13 


intellgey Women 

















aerial signals were more sensitive to atmospheric 
influences than those sent by wire. 


& 


apparatus for photographing the interior of the 
human eye which is said to give better results 
than any hitherto attained. By means of a 
system of lenses and mirrors a flash of light is 
sent into the eye, and the illuminated image 
of the retina is projected upon a photographic 
plate. The exposure is limited to a sixteenth 
or a twentieth of a second in order to avoid the 
physiological effects. The purpose of the inven- 
tion is to obtain correct information concerning 
diseased states of the retina, and the pictures 
are clear and full of detail. 


hod 

ew Form of Bullet.—German ge 

army officers have recently exper- 
imented, with satisfactory results, with 
a new form of rifle-ball invented by an 
Italian, Signor Cei-Rigotti. The pro- 
jectile terminates at its front end in a 
screw-shaped projection, the purpose of 
which is to impart a more continuous 
revolution to the projectile during its 
flight. ‘The effect is said to be to give 
a much longer range and a flatter trajec- 
tory, with the same original velocity 
as that of projectiles of the usual form. 
For some reason the invention was not 
accepted in Italy, but it is said that 
this fact is regretted by the Italian authorities 
since the successful experiments in Germany. 





Pepasphing the Eye.—Professor Dim- | 
mer of Gratz has recently perfected an | 
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Juvenile Automobile. 





The Automobile with horn given 


OUR OF F ER. to any Companion subscriber who 


sends us five new subscriptions between April 15 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1907. All orders shipped from Cleveland, Ohio. 


This Automobile is a miniature model of the Winton type propelled with pedals. It 

is ——— with such accessories as horn, license tag and starting crank. The chassis is of 
ed with the latest improved steering gear. The wheels are strongly made of iron, 

12-inch front and 18-inch rear, fitted with 34-inch rubber tires and artillery style axle nuts. 
The body is handsomely finished in red with black and yellow striping. ‘The Automobile 


is suitable for boys or girls up to 12 years of age. 
NOTE. In this Be, we have combined the full value of our Merchandise Pay- 
ments and Perseverance Rewards—consequently no additional selection of 
one can be allowed. The two Lamps are not included in our Offer. These can be 
ied for a small additional payment. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- | 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be | 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
¥ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 
| 





EXERCISE. 


T is as impossible to lay down rules 
for exercise which shall be appli- | 
cable to all men as it is to prescribe | 
the exact amount and kind of food. | 
In both these respects each man 
must be a law unto himself; and as 
there is much truth in the saying | 
that what is one man’s food is 
another man’s poison, so there is | 
in the axiom that an amount of ex- 
ercise that will keep one man in 
health will send another to his bed. In general, 
it may be said that while most men eat too much, 
most men exercise too little, and that the more a 
man eats the more exercise he ought to take. 

The effect of exercise is to increase the ““metab- 
olism” of the body, that is, to promote assimila- 
tion of the food taken and to hasten the throwing 
off of the waste products. This explains the 
seeming paradox that moderate exercise does not 
always reduce flesh, but may actually tend to in- 
crease it in large eaters. In such persons the 
excess of food taken is ordinarily not fully assim- 
ilated, but is thrown out in undigested form; but 
exercise promotes this assimilation, and the added 
material, being more than is needed to make up 
for the wear and tear, is deposited in the body in 
the form of fat. If the overstout would melt his 
“too, too solid flesh,” he must take less fat-forming 
food. | 

The need of exercise is felt mainly by the city | 
man who lives at a distance from his place of 
business, and must resort to some more rapid | 
means of locomotion than his legs afford him to 
yet to his work on time. The savage gets plenty 
of exercise in hunting his food and running away 
from his enemies; and, moreover, he lives In the 
open air, the oxygen of which takes the place of 
his lack of exercise in times of plenty and of 
peace, 

The farmer also has his exercise and his oxygen 
in abundance, and even in winter the care of his 
cows and chickens, his wood-chopping and his 
water-drawing keep him in fair training. But the 
city man must seek his exercise. 

The fortunate ones who have time can play golf 
or ride a bicyele after hours. Others can attend 
a gymnasium in the evening, and there get the 
poorest kind of exercise, although it is better than 
none. Fencing is good if practised in a large 
room with wide-open windows; but real exercise 
is taken outdoors. 

The only kind possible to most clerks and sales- 
men is walking, and this will maintain health if 
done regularly. A two- or three-mile walk a day | 
ought to be the minimum for any one in fair health. 
For many, five or six miles is none too much, and 
this means women as well as men. 

Children can look out for themselves. Their 
energy will always find sufficient expression in 
healthy play. 
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A JOYFUL SURPRISE. 


ow and again, as the years go on, the mind of | 

the public is taken up into the aretic region 
along with some new search for that non-committal 
object—the north pole. Interest in this undiscoy- | 
ered point of locality has been roused by Com- 
mander Peary’s late proximity to it, which has | 
recalled other adventures in the cold northland. | 
Perhaps nothing in the whole subject of arctic | 
travel claims the attention with more of a thrill 
than does the meeting of the explorer with his 
rescuers—and of this there have been a number of | 
instances—or the unexpected meeting of one ex- | 
plorer with the men of another expedition. 

The arrival of succor to the Greely expedition 
at the very moment of extreme need makes a 
story stranger than fiction. The encounter of 
Nansen and his companion with Jackson, after 
months of lonely wandering, is most dramatic 
against its setting of ice and solitude. No less 
exciting is Captain McClure’s account of his 
rescue, given in Admiral Osborn’s “Discovery of 
a Northwest Passage.” 

The /nvestigator, sent on a search for traces of 
the Franklin expedition, in 1849, was the discoverer 
of the Northwest Passage. The party, led by 
Captain McClure, was caught helpless at Banks 
Land, and had almost given up hopes of rescue. 
The captain tells the story: 

“One day, while walking near the ship in con- 
versation with the lieutenant in regard to digging 
graves for our dead, we perceived a figure ap- 
proaching rapidly from the rough ice at the 
entrance of the bay. At first we suppesed it to be 
one of our party pursued by a bear, but we soon | 
saw it was unlike any of our men. The strange | 








| hands. 
| up a chalky stone, I advanced to a large, iron- 


| last year, and Lon showed ’em round. 
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figure began to throw up its arms and gesticulate. | 


It looked like an Eskimo, shouting in intense | Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. 


excitement. | 
“As the stranger came on; we saw his face was | 
as black as ebony, and we wondered if he was a 


White teeth. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
(Adv. 
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denizen of this world. If the skies had fallen it | is an eight-page ee periodical entirely devoted to 


would not have astonished us any more than when | 
he called out: } 
“*T am Lieutenant Pim! Captain Kellett is at | 


Dealy Island.’ | 


“Our hearts were too full to allow our tongues | a cent a wee 


to speak. This was an announcement of relief at 
hand, when we had supposed none was in the 
arctic circle. The news flew rapidly about the 
ship, and all was in commotion. Despondency 
fled; every one was bewildered at the rescue, 
which had come just in time.” 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


t is easy to plan beforehand how one will meet 

an emergency. Everybody knows what he 
should have done when the time of danger is 
past. It is the man who manages to produce the 
right behavior at the right moment who is the 
exception. Not many would have had their wits 
in such an available place as did Mr. Bicknell in | 


|an adventure described in “Travel in North 


Queensland” : 


During an expedition in the bush we walked 
straight into an encampment of blacks. Our horses 
were at the foot of the hill. William had left his 
gun with the horses, and my five-shooter was the 
only firearm between us. : 

Two black fellows came up the other side of the 
hill. They were armed with wooden shields and | 
long, hardwood spears. None of the aborigines 
have firearms, and their horror of them arises 
from their belief that the white man can continue 
firing as long as he pleases. These fellows wore 
a hideous grin, and were ugly-looking customers. 

When they came up they produced pipes, by 
which we supposed they wished tobacco, and ac- 
cordingly gave them some. They were delighted 
with our matches, and scratched as long as our 
supply lasted. Then they demanded my pistol, | 
but I was determined to keep that in = own | 

A happy thought struck me, and picking 


bark tree and drew a picture of their ugly figure- 
heads on it. They were as pleased as a child with 
a new toy, and danced with re | 

Withdrawing to a distance, [ took out my re- 
volver, aimed at the tree, and planted a bullet 
right in the middle of the face. Both men were 
delighted, and yan to examine the hole. 

“Now is our time,” I said, and we ran. eee gee | 
down the hill we turned, and saw the savages still 
intent on searching for the bullet. We got to our 
horses before the blacks realized the situation, 
and we did not draw rein until we had put fifteen 
miles between them and us. 
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ONE OF NATURE’S PROVISIONS. 





here were qualities on which Mrs. Hobbs 
prided herself, but good temper was not one 
of them. “I’m no saint,’ she often stated, and 
even her most loyal friend was not prepared to 


dispute her. | 


On one occasion a lecturer on “how to grow old 
ef spoke before the Cranston Woman’s 
‘ub, and was entertained at dinner by Mrs. 
Hobbs. 

“Isn’t it strange and sad to think that every 


time we give way to anger it adds a new line or | 


deepens one already in the face?” said the lec- 
pn 8 thoughtfully, at the close of an excellent 
ie. 


meal. 

Mrs. Hobbs eyed her sharply, but was unable 
to en any ulterior designs on the part of her 

lest. 

“IT don’t know as it’s so very strange, or sad, 
either,” she remarked, after the pause for inspec- 
tion. “I think mg veg s it’s just one of nature’s 
wise provisions 
isn’t given to much talk outside has to contend 
with in her own family.” 
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SURE TO MISS HIM. 


man who runs a truck-farm in Virginia tells of 
the sad prédicament in which a colored man 
named Sam Moore, who is in his employ, recently 
found himself. Sani had had considerable diffi- 
eulty in evading the onslaughts of a dog from a 
neighboring farm. Finally the dog got him, as 


| Sam kicked at him. 


Sam’s wife, hearing a tremendous yell, rushed 
to the rescue of her husband. When she came 
up the dog had fastened his teeth in the calf of 
Sam’s leg and was holding on for dear life. Seizin 
a stone in the road, Sam’s wife was about to hur 
it when Sam, with wonderful presence of mind, 


shouted : 
Mandy! 


“Mandy! 
dawg! Frow it at me, Mandy!’ 


Don’t frow dat stone at de 


’ 
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A POLITE REQUEST. 


bd ne of the most polite men that ever lived in 

this town was Lon Hobart,” said a promi- 
nent citizen of Bushby to a stranger in the village. 
“We were always proud of Lon’s manners whilst 
he was here, and by what I learn, they’ve got 
every reason to be proud of him out in Stony 
Gulch, where he now resides. 

“Yes, he went out there in the interests of a 
mine,” continued the Bushby man, glad to have a 
new listener. “Some of our folks went out there 
y They said 
that in one place, where it was kind o’ dangerous 
and open, there was a big placard stuck up, and 
on it Lon had printed, ‘Please do not tumble down 


| the shaft.’ 


“They said it made ’em feel at home right off.” 
*® & 


HIS LITTLE PILE. 


M": Corson, owner of the sawmill, had his eye 
on every stick of timber in the county, and 
the owner of every poor little clump and grove 
had his eye on Mr. Corson and the rising prices of 
lumber. 


xeorge Wales cut his thin +~4- of pines, 
trimmed the logs, and piled them in his front lot 
by the road. Then he waited for the time when 
he should yp be visible on the place and 
Mr. Corson should drive by. 

The encounter took place in due time. Mr. 
Corson rattled past in his wagon, took a sidelong 
look at the pile of logs, and called, “Say, George, 
don’t you know it ain’t polite to throw your tooth- 
picks round the front yard?” 


0 let folks see what a woman who | 


stamps and stamp- cting (size of page nearly as 
large as The Youth’s Companion). Kach week it con- 
tains a great abundance of helpful hints and informa- 
tion for the beginner in stamp-collecting, and splendid 
variety of entertaining and valuable reading-matter 
for collectors of more experience. 
The subscription price is 0c. per year, or less than 
. Each new subscriber receives as a 
premium 100 foreign stamps, all different, and 1,000 
stamp hinges. Send in your subscription to-day, while 
the matter is still fresh in your mind. If the paper 
fails to please you, we will refund your money without 
question or delay. Could anything be fairer? (Canadian 
and foreign subscribers must add 50c. extra for postage.) 


THE REDFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
751 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 











At 20% Less 


than Catalogue Prices 


SUITS, 
SKIRTS, 
JACKETS, 
RAIN COATS. 


Write to-day for our 
Catalogue of New 
Yor Summer 
Styles if you wish to 
take advantage of our 
offer. 

We give you this un- 
equaled opportunity 
to save money be- 
cause we must make 
room for our Fall 
Fabrics. We_ will 
make to your order at 
a reduction of one- 
fifth from our Cata- 
lo pepcigostay Gans, 
Skirt, Jacket or 
Rain Coat illus- 
trated in our Summer 
Catalogue of New 
York Styles. 

You take no risk 
whatever in ordering 
from us because we 
guarantee to re- 
fund your money 
if we fail to give you 
entire satisfaction. 








$ 6.00 Suits reduced to $ 4.80 
$12.00 “ rT) “ee $ 9.60 
$15.00 “6 “ss sé $12.00 
$ 3.50 Skirts “ « §$ 2.80 
$5.00 «* “ * $ 4.00 
$ 7.00 “es “6 ‘6 $ 5.60 
$ 9.00 ‘ss ss “ § 7.20 | 


Write at once for our Catalogue of Sum- 
mer Styles and Samples of materials, sent 
free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York. 

The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment inthe World. 

Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 years. 




















Patriotic Decorations 


Fourth of July is coming—be patriotic ! 
Dennison’s Crepe Papers will help you 
eclipse all previous efforts at Indepen- 
dence Day decoration. Effective indoors 
and out. There are Patriotic Crepe Papers 
Flags, Red, White and Blue Streamers an 
Garlands, American Flag Napkins, Doilies 
and Lunch Sets and other Patriotic Novel- 
ties. All are adaptable to any sort of 
decoration for the Home, and for 


PICNICS FLOATS STANDS 
PAVILIONS TABLES 
PUBLIC HALLS 


The decorative possibilities of Dennison’s 
Patriotic Crepe Papers are unequaled by 
any other materialin effectiveness, beauty 
andeconomy. Our book 

“ART AND DECORATION” 
will be of invaluable assistance to you in 
planning your 4th of July Celebration. 
Sent toany address for five cents to cover post- 
Address Dept. “52” at our nearest store. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St, 











*“I des’ loves 


my EGG-O-SEE”’ 








All children love EGG-O-SEE, and grown-ups delight in it. 


But, what is of greater importance,— EGG-O-SEE is the best possible 
Summer Food for everybody—from the tots to the grandfather. 
When you lay off your heavy winter clothing, put aside the heavy winter 


cereals and other hard-to-digest foods. 


Summer Food. 


Change to EGG-O-SEE, The Ideal 


Wholesome, Strengthening, Cooling. . 








There is more EGG-O-SEE eaten each day than all other similar foods 
combined. This is a mighty strong indorsement of this wonderful food. 








Costs no more than the ordinary kinds, large package, 10c. 
FREE—our “-back to nature” book—tells how to get well and keep 


well by natural means, sent free on application. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 





Write to-day. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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HER PARIS HAT 


BY KILBOURNE COWLES 








” hat a love of a hat !’? exclaimed Leslie, 


as she watched her aunt unpack the 

trunk so generously decorated with 
foreign hotel ‘‘ stickers.’”” Mrs. Blanchard 
twirled the Paris confection of yellow rosebuds, 
gold braid and tawny chiffon round on her 
hand, and Leslie gazed at it admiringly, think- 
ing how pretty it would be with her aunt’s 
auburn hair. 

“I’m so glad you like it, Leslie, for I’m 
going to give it to you.’’ 

“To me pe 

Mrs. Blanchard was now bending over her 
trunk, and she did not see the dismay in her 
niece’s frank face when she learned that this 
rather pronounced hat was to be hers. Leslie 
heartily wished she had not been so enthusiastic 
over it. 

“It’s quite a symphony in color, isn’t it?’’ 
said Mrs. Blanchard. 

‘*Yes, it’s very artistic,’’ murmured Leslie; 
and then, like a little girl suddenly remember- 
ing her manners, ‘‘It was very good of you to 
bring it to me, aunty. Thank you so much!’’ 

*‘Oh, I was very glad to bring it to you. 
You know I believe in making useful gifts.’’ 

‘Useful gifts!’’ groaned Leslie, inwardly. 
Could a hat that would quarrel with every 
piece of wearing apparel that she owned be 
called useful? She imagined how glaring it 
would be with her new Alice-blue suit, and 
growing suddenly determined, she began 
bravely, ‘‘Aunty, it’s a beautiful hat, but I 
really think you ought —’’ 

**Now, dear, you are not to say a word about 
my extravagance,’’ laughed the young aunt. 
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showing goods. When the last articles were sold, 
she turned with a tired sigh to put on her hat 
and go home. But where was it? She looked | 
where she had left it, but it was not there. 
‘Have you seen my hat?’’ she asked one of 
the girls. ‘‘I took it off here.’’ 





Made by us continuously for 57 years. Aids digestion. 
Alleviates dyspepsia. Tastes good. Ask at dealers, res- 
taurants sod hows Stands. Kegular package (6 sticks) 
5c. post-paid. CURTIS & SON CO., Portland, Me. 








‘No, but probably some one put it in the 
| cloak-room with ours,’’ was the answer; but 
| Leslie did not find it there. 

“*What are you looking for?’’ asked a six- 
teen-year-old boy, who had volunteered to help 
his sister at the sale. 

‘*My hat. It’s sort of yellowish brown.’’ 

“Yellowish brown?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Is it 
kind of squshy, with little bits of rosebuds on 
it?’’ 

**Yes,’’ answered Leslie, eagerly. 
pose you would call that chiffon ‘squshy, 
she smiled. ‘*Where is it?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’ replied the boy, hesitatingly. 
‘*That is, I don’t know where it is now, for I 
—I sold it.’’ 

**Sold it!’’ exclaimed the girls, in chorus. 

**Yes. I noticed it didn’t have a mark on it, 
but we were doing such a rushing business that 
1 didn’t want to bother anybody, so when an 
old lady said it looked pretty mussed, but she’d 
take it for the gold braid on it if she could get 
it cheap, I let her have it for a quarter.’’ 

‘*A quarter!’ the girls exclaimed again, and 


““T sup- 
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SCREENS 


FOR WINDOWS and DOORS 
At Reasonable Prices. Large Stock. Also 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. Shipments 

Made to All Parts of New England. 
E. A. Carlisle & Pope Co., 4 Sudbury St., Boston. 
Where You Bought Your Storm Windows Last Fall. 











LANT-BLOOD 


The Astonishing 
Plant Food and Tonic, 
WILL MAKE YOUR GARDEN YIELD 
AS NEVER BEFORE. 


Plant-blood acts as a vitalizer directly on the 
plant saps. It will produce the most_ vigorous 
plants, the largest and most perfect blossoms, 
the most luscious vegetables. It is the puree 
and most economical fertilizer in the world. 


Plant-blood is put up in bulk as follows: 


6 lbs. 50c. 15 lbs. $1.00. 


A large package at dealers 15 cents. Send 10 
cents in stamps for trial package. 








Leslie, sinking into a chair, said, laughing 
rather hysterically : 

**T wonder what sum you could get for this 
dress that goes with it.’’ 
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EARLY DAYS IN KENTUCKY. 

¥ the spring of 1817 a young Englishman 
| named Elias Pym Fordham arrived in 
America in the hope of bettering his fortunes. 
' He accompanied a party of colonists, and from 
the outset found employ- 
ment in surveying, investi- 
gating the quality of lands 
to be purchased, and assist- 
ing in the preparation of 
buildings, mills, and so forth, 
for the use of prospective 
settlers. In his letters home, 
recently edited by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, he describes the 
people living at that time in 
Illinois, which he refers to 
as the ‘‘frontier.’’ 


As social comforts are less 
under the protection of the 
laws here than in old coun- 
tries, friendship and good 
neighborhood are more 
valued. A man of good 
character is an acquisition ; 
not that there is a small pro- 
portion of such men, but 

use the bad are as undis- 
guisedly bad as their oppo- 
sites are professedly good. 
This is not the land of hyp- 
ocrisy. It would not here 
have its reward. Religion is 
not the road to worldly re- 
rrr t nor a profession 
of it the cloak to immorality. 

I wish I could give you a 
correct idea of the perfect 
equality that exists among 
these republicans. A judge 
leaves the court-house, 
shakes hands with his fellow 
citizens, and retires to his log 
house. The next day you 
will find him holding his 
own plow. The lawyer has 














“WHAT A LOVE OF A HATI” 
“If I wish to buy my favorite niece a pretty 
hat, I think I may be allowed the pleasure. 
I’m not such a spendthrift as all the family 
seem to think, and there is no one to whom I’d 
rather bring a nice present than you.”’ 

Instead of saying, as she had intended, that 
she thought her aunt ought to keep the hat, 
which would be so becoming to her, Leslie 
kissed Mrs. Blanchard, and called her a ‘‘gen- 
erous old dear.’’ 

‘*Tt’s no use,’’ she said to herself mournfully, 
later in the day, after she had tried the hat 
with her new Alice-blue suit and her last 
winter’s red gown. ‘‘I simply can’t wear that 
dreadful thing with any of my clothes, and I 
must wear it or aunty will think it queer.’’ 
She wrapped it in tissue-paper and sadly put it 
back in the box. ‘‘I suppose most girls would 
be proud of a Paris hat, but it’s going to be a 
pretty expensive luxury for me.’’ 

When, a week later, with the help of a 
sewing-woman, Leslie had completed a pretty 
brown and gold dress, she became reconciled to 
the offending head-gear, which certainly was 
extremely effective with the soft tones of her 
new frock. Indeed, she was so pleased with 
the outfit that she took the first opportunity of 
appearing in it. She was asked to drop in at 
a rummage sale that a young ladies’ guild was 
holding in the parlors of a church near her 
home, and although she knew that ‘‘dress-up’’ 
clothes were scarcely appropriate, she could not 
resist wearing her new gown and Paris hat. 
There was quite a rush of customers at the time 
that she arrived, and the amateur saleswomen 
found their hands full in waiting upon them. 

‘Do take off your hat and pitch right in,’’ 
said one of Leslie’s friends. ‘‘We need all the 
help we can get.’’ 

In a moment Leslie was behind the counter, 


the military title of captain, 
serves in his military 
capacity under his neighbor, 
who isa farmer anda colonel. The shopkeeper 
sells a yard of tape, and sends ship-loads of 
produce to Orleans; he travels two thousand 
miles in a year; he is a good hunter, and has 
been a soldier; he dresses and talks as well asa 
London merchant, and probably has a more 
extensive range of ideas; at least he has fewer | 
prejudices. One prejudice, however, nothing | 
will induce him to give up. He thinks the | 
Americans in general, and particularly those | 
of nis own state, are the best soldiers in the | 
world. 

The inhabitants of the Eastern ports know 
no more about this country than you do in 
| England. Some are afraid to cross the moun- 
tains, so many terrible stories are in circulation. 
Kentucky seems to them to be the verge of the 
habitable world. 
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THE “MASCOT” OF THE 96TH. 
ost regiments have had their pets, but few, 
perhaps, so quaint a one as the 96th Ohio 
Volunteers during the Civil War. Doctor Woods, 
in his book on the regiment’s services, tells of 
Dick and his sage proceedings. 


Dick was an enormous Shanghai rooster. Te 
was adopted by the regiment when he was a 
chicken, and brought up with lavish tenderness. 
Dick was large and dignified, and walked with 
a firm, military step. . 

He saapenasl something of a military appre- 
ciation of danger. From the regiment’s en- 
campment the enemy’s guns could be seen. 
The puff of smoke which told of firing would 
cause the men to shout, ‘‘Here! Here she 
comes !’’ Every one then hunted holes. Dick 
understood the cry as well as the boys. In- 
stantly he would drop his head and ‘“‘light 
out’’ for cover, dodging into a tent, under a log, 
anywhere for shelter. 

Jick was present at many battles, was on 
every march, and = reported for duty. 
After the war he was taken by Colonel Brown 
| to his home, but piping times of ill suited 
| a veteran, for he pined away and 
died. 








FERTILIZER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
74 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Man of the | World 


Valuabl f e 
95 cts. aluable referenc 


map in full colors, 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 
and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
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FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 

post-paid, can’t be beaten for 

comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

it, dent it. Always 

a ready for a journey 

orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 

fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 

The same style Hat made of extra 

fine quality fur felt in res and 
light tan, price, post-paid, 

g P post-p: $1.50 

—_—_— 






Price, 





Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to }+—_—____} 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 




















QOUVENIR POST-C ARDS, 8 colors, all different, 
i Set of 15 Lighthouses, 15 Washington, 15 Historic 
THE E 


25e. per set. Send stumps LL CO., Portland, Me 
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Made from delicious, fresh crackers with penetia 


(refined peanut butter) between. Try them. 
10 cents per package. All Grocers. 
Peanuts are recommended by U. 8. Dept. of 
Agriculture. PENOLIA is refined peanut butter. 
One-pound Jars 25 cents. All Grocers, 
Booklet, “ Penolia Recipes,” sent FREE. 


Cc. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 








Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 
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Any pressure 
up to 60 
The best 
ire 
protection. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
se "= 


Let our Knugineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
= 43 South Market St., Boston. 


HANDIFOLD 
Toilet Paper. 


A requisite wherever there is pretense of 
observing the laws of health. Ask your 
physician. Show him Handifold. Tell him 
we guarantee it to be made from absolutely 
fresh, new, clean paper stock; that it con- 
tains no waste paper or any waste ma- 
terial. Tell him this and ask him if it 
is important. Put up in neat dust-proof 
cartons that serve one sheet at atime without 
litter or waste. 

Ask for 

“ Handifold.” 

If your dealer 
hasn't it send to 
us for Sample 
Package, Free. 
























HANDIFOLD 


48 Summer St., 
Boston. 


Mills at Leominster 
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= The “H. H. H.” Tool Knife. 
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Given only to Companion Subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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1. Pocket Knife. 
4. Wire Cutter. 
7. Hoof Hook. 
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Tis These Knives are built for practical use. 

% Knife sufficiently strong for use of Mechanics, Machinists, Farmers, Teamsters, 
7 Electricians, Sportsmen, etc., all rivets being countersunk. 

se in Screw Driver and Point of Awl to prevent either from breaking. 

3% are made of the best 85 carbon cutlers’ steel, and tempered to withstand hard usage. 


\\ 
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lacing belts, untieing knots, etc. 


convenient in many ways. 
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THE “H. H. H.” EMBODIES 


2. Leather Punch. 
5. Wire Pliers. 
8. Screw Driver. 


Invaluable to Farmers, Horsemen, Mechanics, Miners, Sailors, Soldiers, 
Sportsmen and all Working Men. 


The Pliers and Wire Cutters are Drop-Forged tool steel (not steel castings), 
and tempered especially to do the work required of them, and give entire satisfaction 
in handling and cutting fence wire, baling and binding wire, harness rivets, etc. 

The Leather Punch will be found indispensable for making various sized holes 
in leather for buckles, rivets, belt lacing, etc. 
ing awl or marlinespike when turned to the left; especially adapted for use in 
Besides being a perfect leather punch and 
swedging awl, this tool is a perfect screw bit, making a tapering hole in wood for 
various sized screws when turned to the right. 
Driver features of this Knife are perfect in their operation. 

The Lace Hook and Hoof Hook formed on end of plier handle will be found 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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3. Swedging Awl. 
6. Alligator Wrench. 
9. Screw Bit. 


Especial care is taken to make the 


The temper is drawn 





The blades 


The Leather Punch acts as a swedg- 


The Screw Bit and Screw 






























Of All 
Grocers. 







10c. 


Per Package 


Stickney & Poor's 
PURE SPICES. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 










The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices : 
to a very fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the natural 
oils are retained. This is one reason why Stickney & Poor’s 
spices keep their strength longer than other kinds—why their 
flavor is stronger and better. 












EXTRACTS |" 
LIKE BS. 


PURE FRUITS / ’ 
BOTTLED 


. 


? 
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Be Sure 
You Get 
This 
Package. 


GUARANTEED UNDER NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW, 
Serial Number 1510. 





Shute 6 Merchant’s 
CODFISH 
IN GLASS 


Acknowledged by all who have tried 
them to be the purest and finest salted 
Codfish it is possible to produce. 

Ask your dealer for Diamond 
Wedge Codfish in Glass. 

Your money back if the fish is not 
satisfactory to you. 

Dainty dishes from Sea Products fully 
explained and illustrated in our 


on Fish Cooking, which we mail free to 
any one_on request. Send to-day for it. 


SHUTE & MERCHANT, 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


























NSTEAD of repeating to-morrow the experience 
| of to-day, which runs somewhat in this order, 

coffee — headache — nervousness — biliousness— 
failure, start the day with Old Grist Mill Wheat 
Coffee and make this the order of your experience— 
clear head —cool nerves — courage — endurance — 
success. You will notice the difference in a single 
day, and the more you use Old Grist Mill, the more 
you will enjoy and appreciate it. 


BOIL HARD FIVE MINUTES. 
Sold by all Leading Grocers. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


While ordering O. G. M. Coffee, order alsoa trial package of 


Old Grist Mill Self-Raising Biscuit Flour, 


and have some nice hot biscuits for your breakfast Al- 
ways light and delicious. Failure impossible. Try them. 























Boiled Ham is in- 


dispensable in summer. 


Don’t cook your own 
ham. Buy Squire’s 
Boiled Ham—ready to 
eat. 


Country homes, city 


homes, picnics, camping It’s better, cheaper 


trips, yachting parties, all and more satisfactory. 


: The finest hams obtain- 


demand it. Figuratively me: 


rx et 


speaking, summer out- able, cured just right, 


ings rest on a foundation cooked just right, no 
To 


leave them out is to mar 


waste, tender, sweet, de- 
licious. All dealers sell 
Squire’s Boiled Ham. 


of ham sandwiches. 





the pleasure of the day. 
Cured and Cooked by 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 











RUMFORD 


PANG Le 
POWDER 


Makes 
Delicious 
Strawberr 
Shortcake 
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Seven-Piece Kitchen Outfit. 


= This Set consists of 1 Carv- 
ing Knife, 1 Bread Knife, 
1 Meat Cleaver, 2 Kitchen 
Knives, 1 Knife Sharpener, 
1Can Opener. The Outfit 
constitutes a fine selection 
of articles for the kitchen. 
The box shown in cut is not 
included in our Offer. 
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Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 








Genuine Stag-Horn Carving Set. 


This Carving Set is manufactured by the Goodell Company, and is fully warranted. 
Rach piece is fitted with genuine stag-horn handles and polished bolster and cap. The 
Sinch blade of the Carver, which is made of fine steel, has a graceful simitar shape, which 


readily adapts itself to heavy cutting as well as to light work. The Fork is fitted with 
a safety guard and rest, polished. The Set is of unquestioned merit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Berry and Ice-Cream Set. 


This Set consists of 1 Bowl 
and 6 Saucers of the finest 
semivitreous porcelain. 

Each piece is beautifully 
decorated with blackberries 
and leaves, and the edge 
heavily stippled with gold. 
This is a most effective and 
artistic decoration, and we 
feel sure that it will appeal 
toour subscribers. The Set 
will be found convenient, 
as it can be used for serving 
salads, ice-cream or berries. 
Diameter of the Bowl 9% 
inches, Saucers 43 inches. 
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This Set of Seven Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 55 cents extra. Price $1.50. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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